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The Antarctic Tragedy and Its Effect 


The bitter controversies over the north pole expeditions, 
the fear that the rivalry between Captain Amundsen and 
Captain Scott for the “discovery” of the southern pole might 
lead to a similar controversy, led many editors and others 
to deplore the effort and time and money spent on polar 
exploration. “What is the good of it?” they asked. What 
value is there to science or morals or social well-being in 
the discovery of particular spots on the earth’s surface, 
spots in oceans of ice and snow? Such questions were 
answered by pointing to the splendid qualities displayed 
by polar explorers, to their endurance, bravery, self-sub- 
ordination, discipline, organizing ability, mutual aid, dis- 
regard of danger in the service of a cause or ideal. To 
some persons the answers did not seem conclusive. 

All doubters and cynics were, however, silenced by the 
thrilling story of the fate of Captain Scott and four other 
members of his expedition to the southern pole. Scott and 
his companions accomplished, after a superhuman struggle, 
the task they, with the other members of the expedition, 
had set out to accomplish. Scott, like Amundsen, reached 
the pole. But on his return a fatal series of accidents and 
misfortunes overtook his little band and they all died of 
hunger, cold, weakness and exhaustion. Scott and two 
others died within eleven miles of one of their stations— 
almost within reach of succor. The story of Captain Oates, 
who, in order to save his companions, “went outside” to 
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die when he saw that he could not continue the march or 
the struggle, is among the most pathetic in the annals of 
human heroism. The final message of Scott in his diary, 
in which he assured the world that he had not regretted 
his undertaking for a moment in the presence of peril and 
death, and in which he simply and laconically spoke of the 
ability of Englishmen to die without complaint when fate 
decreed such an end, will be an immortal human document. 

Scott and his associates were not reckless or incom- 
petent. They took no needless or foolhardy risks. Their 
expedition was exceptionally well organized. Some points— 
their shortage of fuel, especially—must be investigated and 
explained. But on the whole it is recognized that the ex- 
pedition was a great credit to British science and enterprise. 
The death of the heroic band was due to risks inherent in 
polar exploration. The way in which they met death, the 
way in which they aided one another and forgot self in the 
effort to save the weakest, is a demonstration of simple 
moral grandeur in which the whole present age may well 
glory and rejoice. We hear much about the egotism and 
greed and pettiness of men in this age of material progress, 
an age which seems to subordinate everything to invention, 
commerce, the accumulation of wealth. But to suppose that 
man has deteriorated, that moral courage is rarer than in 
past ages, and that science and spiritual conquests are 
valued less, is to make a grave error. We have not learned 
to direct the energies of men, or of youth, properly. There 
is much unsuspected valor, bravery, heroism all around us. 
Men and women are as capable as ever, more capable than 
ever, perhaps, to live and die heroically for noble and 
worthy causes that offer little or no promise of personal 
gain, or even personal glorification. 

To realize this is to think better of our generation, but 
it is also to find new inspiration for unselfish work, and to 
lay additional stress on better education and better organi- 
zation of play and recreation in our schools. Wherever 
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we can, romance, wholesome adventure, useful and enthral- 
ling tasks should be offered to the young. Too much splen- 
did material is wasted or driven to bad uses. 


“— 


The 16th or Income-Tax Amendment 

How progressive the country has become in a decade 
or so is illustrated by the extraordinary success of the in- 
come-tax amendment to the federal Constitution. It was 
submitted to the legislatures in July, 1909, and the process 
of ratification consumed less than three and a half years. 
It required ratification by three-fourths of the states; it has 
votes to spare. Wyoming “clinched” it, but in one day three 
legislatures acted favorably upon the amendment, and New 
Jersey followed a day later. Only in three states has the 
amendment been deliberately rejected. 

The amendment provides that Congress shall have the 
power to levy taxes on any incomes without apportionment 
on the basis of population. It is within general recollection 
that Congress long had this power and exercised it at 
various times, and that a technical decision of a badly 
divided Supreme Court, in the ‘80s of the last century, 
deprived it of this power—one possessed by every other 
government in the world. The decision was hailed in the 
press at the time it was rendered as a great victory for 
liberty, but candid and thoughtful men never rejoiced in 
it and felt sure that if the court did not reverse itself, an 
amendment would be adopted to restore the power to 
Congress. 

This has been done, and with gratifying emphasis. It 
may or it may not be wise to levy this or that income tax; 
it may or it may not be wise to levy an income tax at this 
time; honest men, true progressives, may diverge in their 
opinions on these questions. But very few progressive or 
intelligent persons would now claim that income taxation is 
necessarily unjust, destructive of liberty, oppressively in- 
quisitorial, and so on. These old objections have been re- 
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tired almost by unanimous consent. It is now recognized 
that income taxation is fair and equitable; that ability to 
pay is the sound principle in taxation, and that taxes on 
consumption, on the necessaries and ordinary comforts of 
life, are outrageously unfair to the poor and the toiling 
millions. 

The Democrats intend to pass an income-tax at the 
special session in conjunction with the new tariff. The 
Wilson administration thus reverts to the policy of the 
second Cleveland administration. The details of the law 
will very likely differ from those of the Cleveland income 
tax, and their fairness will be discussed from more than 
one point of view. 

At any rate, the ratification is a victory for progress 
and equity. It proves that the Constitution is not altogether 
amendment-proof. It does not prove that an easier and 
simpler way of constitutional amendment is not desirable. 
The Constitution has not been amended in forty-three years, 
except “by construction.” Overwhelming public sentiment 
will overcome any number and kind of obstacles, but the 
existence of such obstacles is neither desirable nor safe in 
a democracy. 

The states that have ratified the income-tax up to 
date are as follows: Alabama, Arkansas, ‘Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, Louis- 
iana, Ohio, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

ba al 


Eugenics and Its Limitations 
A good deal of nonsense and shallow thinking is 
preached from lecture platforms and editorial sanctums in 
the name of that so-called new science, eugenics. Even 
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at eugenic congresses some speakers indulge in claims that 
are not. only extravagant but mischievous. Eugenics is 
not a science; it is not new; it does not, as presented by 
sober-minded persons, undertake to revolutionize marriage, 
the family and education. It does not propose much legis- 
lation, and would not substitute the methods of the stock 
farm for the inclinations and attractions of flesh and blood, 
for love and nature’s law. Eugenics does not fail to recog- 
nize the influence of environment, and would not make a 
fetish of heredity. 

Exactly what eugenics claims was modestly set forth by 
Major Leonard Darwin, son of the great biologist, in a 
recent letter to the New York Times. The major is presi- 
dent of the Eugenics Education Society of Great Britain, 
and he was prompted to write his communication by cur- 
rent misconceptions that threaten to bring the movement in 
question into disrepute. 

Major Darwin wrote: 


The main aim of the eugenist is to insure the interests of the 
unborn of the future always being held in view in connection 
with all our social customs and all our legislation. For the sake 
of our fellow-creatures of today and tomorrow every effort should 
without doubt be made to improve the environment of mankind 
by rational methods. But, as regards the more distant future, we can 
now practically only beneficially affect the great stream of humanity 
through the agency of heredity. We desire therefore guy to 
increase the sense of responsibility in connection with all matters 
pertaining to human parenthood, to spread abroad a knowledge of 
the laws of heredity as far as now known, and to encourage further 
research in that domain of science. 

With regard to this last point, about which there is little con- 
troversy, scientific investigation must remain to a great extent in 
the hands of such bodies as the Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
which is pouring forth such a volume of admirable work. Eugenic 
societies may perhaps play a useful part in collecting material, such 
as carefully compiled human pedigrees, and in impressing on the 
public the scientific value of such information when accurately 
rendered. We can, however, positively affirm that we do not 
advocate any interference whatever with the free selection of 
normal mates in marriage. But we firmly believe that, if the 
moral sense of the nation could be aroused to the importance of 
the eugenic problem, great benefits would result. 


Eugenists would prevent the reproduction of those who 
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suffer from grievous physical or mental defects, but they 
would not encourage more sweeping legislation. They 
would urge parental responsibility ; encourage larger families 
among the thrifty, respectable, sturdy and cultivated, and 
spread sound knowledge concerning heredity and sex among 
all classes of the population.’ They trust education more 
than they do legislation, at least at present. 

All this is known to serious students, but it will bear 
iteration and reiteration in view of the danger of crude, 
hasty attempts at carrying out the supposed dictates of 
eugenics and thus breeding immorality and vice while dis- 
crediting what little good rational eugenics may be able to 
accoinplish. 


ee 
National Policy as to Immigration 


The action of President Taft in vetoing the immigration 
bill that had provoked much discussion and controversy is 
of unusual significance. Bills may be signed or vetoed be- 
cause of considerations that affect particular situations. In 
the matter of immigration the country, in the opinion of 
many, has reached the parting of the ways. Has the time 
come for a really new national policy? 

To exclude criminals, idiots, paupers, and like elements 
is therely to guard against manifest abuses of national 
hospitality. This policy of restriction is compatible with the 
most liberal ideas and traditions regarding asylum, freedom 
and opportunity for all on this continent. As the country 
grows older and better settled it is natural to inquire more 
closely into the moral and material qualifications of new- 
comers. Are they likely to become a burden, to swell the 
insane and pauper population? But to exclude any one on 
such a ground as that of the bill—inability to read any 
language or recognized “dialect”—is to make a new de- 
parture. All recognize this. Men and women may be moral, 
able, sound, industrious, and yet lack even elementary edu- 
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cation. Even in civilized Europe millions of men and 
women—particularly women—are illiterate because educa- 
tion is not free or general. This may be due to poverty, to 
militarism, to bad government, to inertia and tradition, but 
it is plain that the inability of a person to read under such 
circumstances argues. nothing against his or her character 
or mind. 

The bill, with its novel and unsatisfactory test, passed 
Congress simply because many members felt that immigra- 
tion should be further restricted somehow, and any test that 
promised to reduce the supply of unskilled and illiterate 
labor was better than none. The reading test was not 
really selective; it was merely a mode of keeping out immi- 
grants to whose free admission labor objected on the ground 
that American wages were threatened and that certain trusts 
and corporations were resisting economic reforms success- 
fully because of their ability to go into the market and hire 
helpless, ignorant men on any terms whatever. 

There are progressive thinkers and writers in the 
country who frankly advocate drastic restriction of immi- 
gration in the interest of labor and social reform. The 
majority, however, of social workers, liberal-minded men 
and women and humanitarians are opposed to restriction 
based on such grounds, regarding it as immoral, un-Ameri- 
can, short-sighted and wholly unnecessary in a land where 
opportunities are still abundant and wages still higher than 
anywhere else. 

The action of Congress on the bill, the presidential 
veto being all but overridden, leaves the question an open 
one. One thing is certain: the literacy or reading test, if 
adopted by another Congress, will satisfy no one. It will 
lead to a more consistent and rigorous test, or else immi- 
gration will be free as to all able-bodied, non-criminal and 
self-supporting elements. Half-measures solve no problem. 
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School Efficiency in the United States 

Public education may be discussed from a hundred 
different points of view. But it is very difficult to reach 
general conclusions. Almost each state has its peculiar edu- 
cational problems and difficulties. Here the school buildings 
are poor; there the pay of the teachers is too low; there 
too much truancy is permitted. A standard of efficiency is 
greatly needed, so that each state might attend to its short- 
comings. and profit by the example of other states. 

The best “Comparative Study of State School Systems 
in Forty-eight States” ever published is that of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Its results are summed up in an ably 
constructed table giving the respective rank of the states 
in school efficiency as tested by attendance, expenditure, 
plant, salaries, school days per year, etc. All these tests 
are proper and relevant. Any state can find out, by carefully 
examining the list and table, where it is weak, where it is 
reasonably strong, and in what direction to seek improve- 
ment. The table is based on competent and impartial inves- 
tigation, and in the main its accuracy is hardly called in 
question. 

We reproduce the table, calling attention to. the fact that 
the general rank of the states is given in the first column. 


RANKS OF STATES IN SCHOOL EFFICIENCY FOR THE 
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10—Indiana 
11—Rhode Island 
12—Vermont 
13—New Hampshire 
14—Utah 
15—Oregon 
16—Montana 

17— Michigan 
18—North Dakota 
19—Idaho 
20—Minnesota 
21—lowa 
22—Maine 
23—Pennsylvania 
24—Kansas 
25—Nebraska 
26—South Dakota 
27—Nevada 

28— Wisconsin 
290—Wyoming 
30—Arizona 
31—Oklahoma 
32—Missouri 
33—West Virginia 
34—Florida 
35—Delaware 
36—Maryland 
37—Tennessee 
38—Texas 
39—Louisiana 
40—New Mexico 
41—Virginia 
42—Kentucky 
43—Arkansas 
44—Georgia 
45-—Mississippi 
46—North Carolina 
47—South Carolina ........ 43 45 41 
48—Alabama 47 45 41 37 


There are some surprises in the table, some states rank- 
ing higher than one would place them on general impressions, 
and some much lower. The conditions in the South are 
known to be unsatisfactory, and have been discussed in these 
pages more than once. The American people do not econo- 
mize at the expense of popular education. We now spend 
half a billion annually on public schools; in ten years the 
total has doubled. The people would support any well- 
conceived policy of school improvement if they trusted the 
legislature and executive that undertook to carry it out. 
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The trouble is that too much politics is suffered to invade 
the school systems, and that waste and inefficiency rather 
than lack of funds will explain much in public education 
that calls for criticism. 


~ 
The Educational Problem in Great Britain 

The leading measure of the Asquith government next 
year, according to an authoritative statement by Lord 
Haldane, is to be a bill thoroughly reforming the national 
system of education—primary, secondary and collegiate, 
liberal or technical. Land reform had been generally re- 
garded as the next great undertaking in England, but the 
inquiry into the present conditions as to landholding, agri- 
culture, rural living and wages has not been completed, and 
the ministers have not yet discussed any particular plan of 
land reform. The liberal government has therefore turned 
to the ripe educational question. 

England has excellent schools and universities for the 
upper classes. She has a few colleges of a more practical 
and modern kind for the middle classes. Her public schools 
are not bad, and the rise of the labor party and other demo- 
cratic forces has been ascribed to the influence of popular 
education in the “board schools.” But all progressive men 
recognize that the educational system as a whole is chaotic 
and inadequate. It is a thing of shreds and patches. There 
is no co-ordination, no assurance of any vital connection be- 
tween the lower and the higher agencies. 

The announced policy is to peopleize the schools, to give 
the poorer classes ampler educational opportunities, to 
enable any industrious and intelligent boy—or girl, pre- 
sumably—to pursue his studies until they land him in a 
profession or vocation. This will be a costly enterprise, 
and it appears that the ratepayers will not be asked to 
support the entire burden of the additional expense. The 
national government, by fresh taxes of some sort, will largely 
finance the extensions and improvements that are contem- 
plated. 
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Educational reform is a vital question everywhere, and 
nowhere more so than with us. Vocational training is now 
“the rage,” the universal demand. High schools are con- 
demned as being dominated by collegiate notions and literary 
culture. The great majority of the pupils of the common 
schools do not finish their course; a minority enter the high 
schools (not all graduating), and the rest drift into blind- 
alley occupations, so-called, into casual employment that 
leads to no trade or calling. The feeling is that what we 
do for the minority that can go to college we ought to do 
for the majority that can not, that is compelled to go to work 
at fourteen or sixteen. To prepare them for work involves 
the establishment of vocational high schools, trade schools, 
continuation schools, and so forth, after the manner of 
Germany and other European countries. Some of our 
states—notably Wisconsin and Massachusetts—already have 
made a good beginning in this direction; others are pre- 
paring to follow. The British study and solution of this 
problem may contribute much to our wise solution of the 
same problem. The religious question—the study of re- 
ligion in the schools—complicates the problem in England 
and makes political capital for the narrower partisans. We 
are free from this complication, but we have others, due 
to immigration, to differences among educators as to control 
of vocational training, etc. But the question is under 
vigorous discussion. 


= 

The Anti-Slavery Jubilee, and After 

On the first of the year many churches and societies 
observed the fiftieth anniversary of the Lincoln proclamation 
emancipating the southern negro slaves. The emancipation 
was a war measure; had there been no civil war, or had the 
South submitted in time, emancipation would have been de- 
layed indefinitely. But slavery was doomed morally and 
industrially, and, with or without compensation, it would 
have had to be abolished. Today the South admits that 
slavery was a curse, and emancipation may be celebrated 
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there as elsewhere. The whole present year is properly 
regarded as a good year in which to take stock, to review 
the black man’s progress, and to consider the white man’s 
sins of omission and commission toward the negro popula- 
tion. 

What freedom has done is summarized by the Southern 
Workman, from which we quote the following: 

During the past fifty years there has been a rapid increase in 
the wealth of the negroes of the South. This increase has been 
especially marked in the past ten years, during which time the 


value of the domestic animals which they own increased from 
$85,216,337 to $177,273,785, or 107 per cent; poultry from $3,788,792 
to $5,113,756, or 35 per cent; implements and machinery from 
$18,586,225 to $367,831,418, or 98 per cent; land and buildings from 
$60,636,420 to $273,501,665, or 203 per cent. From 1900 to 1910 the 
total value of farm property owned by the colored farmers of 
the South increased from $177,404,688 to $492,898,218, or 177 per cent. 

In 1863 the total wealth of the negroes of this country was 
about $20,000,000. Now the total wealth is over $700,000,000. No 
other emancipated people have made so great a progress in so short 
atime. The Russian serfs were emancipated in 1861. Fifty years 
after it was found that 14,000,000 of them had accumulated about 
$500,000,000 worth of property or about $36 per capita, an average 
of $200 per family. Fifty years after their emancipation only about 
30 per cent of the Russian peasants were able to read and write. 
After fifty years of freedom the 10,000,000 negroes in the United 
States have accumulated over $700,000,000 worth of property, or 
about $70 per capita, which is an average of $350 per family. After 
fifty years of freedom 70 per cent of them have some education in 
books. 
This is very encouraging. But there are seamy sides to 


the situation. Negro schools are too often poor and in- 
efficient. In the cities there is much discrimination against 
negro labor. There is agitation in the North for school se- 
gregation, or separate schools for negro children. Politically 
the majority of the negro population is disfranchised. The 
civil rights of the negroes are often violated. Emancipation 
has not been completed ; there is even danger of reaction. 
Happily there are earnest taen and women in the South 
as well as in the North who are alive to these dangers 
and shortcomings, and who are working with and for the 
black man, for justice to the latter. There is a University 
Commission on Southern Race Questions in the South which 
is investigating the industrial, moral and educational needs 
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of the negro and seeking to further his advance. There 
are societies to prevent lynching and violation of the rights 
of negroes. Leaders are raising their voices against in- 
justice in every form and public sentiment is being created 
that cannot fail to affect legislation and judicial decisions 
in a wholesome way. 


Aiea 
The French President and Cabinet 


For some years there has been a movement in France 
for a stronger executive and constitutional revision re- 
organizing the whole system of government. “The man on 
horseback,” the dictator or pretender who poses as a popular 
leader and becomes an autocrat after accession to office, is 
not feared as much as formerly. The republic is firmly 
established, and even a president elected by the people 
would hardly undertake to re-establish the empire or the 
monarchy. 

Nevertheless, on the eve of the election of a new presi- 
dent, to succeed Falliéres, considerable opposition developed 
among the extreme republicans and radicals to the candidacy 
of Raymond Poincaré, who was then premier and minister 
of foreign affairs. Poincaré is a strong man of moderate 
views. He is a loyal republican and a supporter of many 
political and social reforms. He is an advocate of pro- 
portional representation—which a solid group of leftists and 
socialists opposes, fearing that reactionary and conservative 
elements would increase their representation in parliament 
under such a system and asserting that the plain man under- 
stands majority rule but will never master the intricacies of 
proportional representation. The general public favored 
Poincaré. He was not a popular idol; his mind, tempera- 
ment and career do not strike the imagination of the man 
on the street. He is a lawyer and writer. But he commands 
respect and confidence; he had made an impression on Eu- 
rope and had reflected credit on French diplomacy, especially 
by his handling of the Balkan question. Had the people 
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been asked to name a president they would have named 
Poincaré. 

This fact had its weight with the senators and deputies 
who met at Versailles in January in a national assembly to 
elect a president. Poincaré had several prominent rivals, 
but he won easily on the second ballot. His election was 
hailed with national satisfaction, and only the minority of 
radicals and socialists referred to above were disappointed. 
Whether Poincaré will be content to play the rdéle that 
Loubet and Falli¢res played, or whether he will advocate and 
demand practical recognition of the theoretical powers and 
functions of the French executive—and these are many and 
important—time will show. The premier and ministers will 
have much to say regarding amy such change in actual 
government if it is attempted. 

The election of a new president carries with it the 
resignation of the cabinet and the formation of a new one. 
The election of Poincaré, the premier, would in any event 
have necessitated the re-organization of the ministry. But 
so long as the chamber is controlled by a bloc or alliance 
of republicans of the left, radicals, socialists and semi- 
socialist radicals—and this has been the situation since the 
Dreyfus crisis—no ministry can expect stability or reason- 
able longevity unless it satisfies and represents that majority. 
The new cabinet, headed by Briand, an ex-premier, a mem- 
ber of the Poincaré ministry, is acceptable to this majority, 
but it may prove short-lived. Briand is also a strong man. 
Indeed, it is his strength and independence that caused his 
fall as premier. He took rigorous measures to end a rail- 
road strike that he deemed a menace to national safety; he 
advocated larger powers for the executive; he favored con- 
stitutional revision ; he demanded more efficiency of the par- 
liamentary machine. All this offended some elements of the 
republican majority, and he was driven from power. Now 
he is again summoned to govern France, and with Poincaré 
in the executive chair. Will the majority remain solid and 
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harmonious? Will Briand revive his reform proposals? 
Much will depend on the general European situation. Peace 
and security are paramount. Political, social and industrial 
reforms presuppose peace, external and internal. 
wy 
Political Unrest in Japan 

Riots and political changes have been occurring in 
Japan, and the West has had no little difficulty in forming 
some conception of the situation in the land of the Mikado. 
Ministries have fallen; party programs have been revised ; 
new parties started, and the middle and lower classes have 
shown symptoms of dissatisfaction with the present order 
of things. There is a tolerably plain demand for a truly 
and completely constitutional régime. 

In a nutshell the situation seems to be this: The war 
with Russia obscured for a time the questions of domestic 
policies and needs. There was a Diet in Japan, but it had 
little power. The cabinet, the upper chamber and the 
group of elder statesmen actually ruled the. empire. If 
the Diet failed to do what the throne and ministers dictated, 
it was dissolved without ceremony. To the power of dis- 
solution there was no constitutional limit, and in the end 
the government, with the aid of the nobles and privileged 
elements, was sure to triumph. 

The war shed luster on its ruling classes, but it also 
left a terrible burden of debt and heavy taxation. The 
Katsura ministry was overthrown shortly after the war, 
and economy became the avowed policy of the government. 
However, difficulties with China, Russia, Korea and the 
United States, with resultant talk of war in the near future, 
caused increasing military and naval expenditures. Taxes 
were not reduced; industry and commerce did not grow 
rapidly enough, and the masses groaned and complained. 
Last December a crisis came, the Saijoni cabinet resigned, 
and Katsura became premier again. He was a militarist, 
although he promised economy in every direction. He had 
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no majority in the Diet, and the emperor himself intervened 
in his behalf to discourage opposition on the part of the 
constitutionalists. Katsura insisted that two divisions had 
to be added to the strength of the army in view of Man- 
churian complications. To this furious opposition sprang 
up. The middle and lower classes saw no necessity for 
increased military burdens. The Diet sympathized with 
the populace. Katsura advised dissolution, but one of his 
ministers refused to sign this recommendation. It is cer- 
tain that dissolution would have caused more rioting and 
strife, and would have settled nothing. 

Finally, Admiral Yamamoto was instructed to form a 
new ministry, and he succeeded after some difficulties. 
He is also a premier without a certain majority, but he is 
liberal and constitutionalist. Katsura has announced his 
intention of organizing a new party along progressive 
lines, and a new realignment is doubtless impending in 
Japan. Out of the unrest two things are likely to grow— 
full constitutional government, with cabinet responsibility to 
the Diet frankly acknowledged, and a settlement of the 
question of military-naval policy. 

That the people should rise against the emperor, the 
elder statesmen, the heads of the old aristocracy, is a 
phenomenon of great significance. Japan is evidently 
westernizing herself in the deepest sense of the term. If 
‘war should come, the present political movement would be 
checked; everything would again be sacrificed to national 
glory and success in the field. But if peace continues and 
no danger arises in China or elsewhere, Japan is bound 
to transfer political power to her industrial, commercial 
and professional elements. The survivals of feudalism and 
political superstition are fading away. 
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Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy 
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THE STATE AND THE CHURCH PROBLEM 
Arthur E. Bestor 


TALY AND SPAIN—each has the heritage of a glorious 
supremacy and of a dismal eclipse. Italy, master of the 
known world in the first century, was ruled by aliens for 
fifteen hundred years and has only in our day become a 
nation instead of a “geographical expression.” Spain, the 


discoverer, explorer and exploiter of the New World, lost 
through the instrumentality of the United States her hold 
upon South America and only fifteen years ago her last 
possessions in the Americas. And now these two nations 
face much the same problems—educational, industrial, po- 
litical. Italy, with a population of nearly 35,000,000, has a 
serious need of education for 43 per cent of her men over 
twenty cannot read or write, and 60 per cent of her women, 
while Spain has a population of nearly 20,000,000, of whom 
63 per cent can neither read nor write. The most trying 


Previous instalments of this series are “William II, the 
German Kaiser,” in Tue Cuautauguan for September, 1912; 
“Armand Falliéres, the French President,” in the October number ; 
“Ludwig Forrer, the Swiss President,” in the November issue; 
“Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands; Albert I, King of the 
Belgians,” in the December magazine; “Christian X of age ona 
Gustaf V of Sweden; Haakon VII of Norway,” in January, 101 
“Nicholas II, the Russian Czar,” in February; “Francis Josep 
Emperor- King of Austria,” in March. 
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political and social problem in each is the relation with the 
church. The political institutions of the two nations are 
somewhat similar because both are southern peoples, and 
the Bourbons formerly ruled in Naples, and Amadeo, the 
uncle of the present king of Italy and father of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, ruled in Spain in 1871-3. Both are entering 
upon new eras, Italy having just begun the second fifty years 
as a united nation, and Spain since the Spanish-American 
war being more prosperous than she has been for three 
centuries. And finally, both have modern rulers who are 
really leaders and about whom their peoples can and do 
rally. 

Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy, only son of King 
Humbert I and Queen Margherita, was born November 11, 
1869, and succeeded to the throne on July 29, 1900, upon the 
assassination of his father. As crown prince he had re- 
ceived the most careful training. The education of an heir 
to a European throne is as strict and continuous as can be 
conceived. Victor Emmanuel is the master of many modern 
languages, received a full military schooling and early re- 
vealed an interest in the exact sciences and in social prob- 
lems. He travelled extensively in the East. His hobby is 
the collection of coins and he has one of the largest col- 
lections in the world. He is not tall but has a straight, up- 
right figure, a broad, full chest, and although in his younger 
years he was somewhat delicate he is now a man of robust 
health. He smokes little, drinks in moderation, takes his 
exercise largely on horseback, is an ardent sportsman and 
works hard. Gravity, sincerity and courage are the essen- 
tial elements of his character. In his religious observances 
he is most strict, his children are brought up as devout 
Catholics and he himself regularly attends mass. His 
generosity to the needy is well known, as witnessed by his 
contribution of $200,000 to the fund for infirm and aged 
workmen an the occasion of the birth of the heir to the 
throne. In times of accident and disaster, such as the 
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Messina earthquake, the king and queen are always present 
in person, relieving distress. 

The Italian royal family is a family of simple tastes, 
and has sometimes been the subject of criticism because of 
their economical expenditure in the matter of display but 
the king has always desired to live as quietly and unostenta- 
tiously as possible. Indeed, it is said to be a middle-class 
household which by mistake has found its way to the throne. 
The king cares little for social life apart from his family. 
This is partly due, no doubt, to the queen herself who was 
brought up in the simplest court in Europe. Queen Helena, 
who is three years younger than the king, is a daughter of 
King Nicholas of Montenegro. At twelve years of age she 
was sent to a convent in St. Petersburg. Upon her return 
she lived much out of doors, took long horseback rides in 
the mountains, became a fine shot and lived a free, open, 
out-of-door life. Her first visit to Italy was in 1895 when 
she came with her father to the Venice Exposition and 
where the Prince of Naples courted her. She was only 
twenty when in 1896 she became the wife of the heir to the 
throne. She is domestic in her tastes, has always given 
much attention to her children, can cook and sew and gives 
singing lessons to her two oldest girls. There are four 
children—Yolande, eleven; Mafalda, ten; Humbert, the 
Prince of Piedmont and heir to the throne, eight; and 
Giovanni, five. The censorship which the queen exercises 
over the diet, the health and even the reading of her family, 
including the king, reminds one of the rather puritanical 
ideas and dominating personality of Queen Mary of England. 

The King of Italy is extremely popular, not only as 
the descendant of those monarchs of the House of Savoy 
who have made modern Italy, but also because of his own 
ability as a man and a ruler. His popularity was vividly 
shown when an attempt was made upon his life in March, 
1912. All classes of people vied with each other in demon- 
strations of loyalty, Socialist deputies called at the palace 
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to felicitate him upon his escape and during that evening 
it is estimated that over 250,000 people gathered about the 
Quirinal. He has rested his rule not upon any one class 
but upon all classes in his kingdom and has thus practically 
destroyed the strength of the Republicans. Without im- 
pairing the responsibility of his ministers or attempting to 
build up a personal rule he has made his influence count in 
all Italian problems and particularly in foreign affairs. In 
the recent war against Turkey he seems to have been the 
dominant factor. He is said to be one of the best financiers 
in Italy. His knowledge of agriculture is extensive and his 
interest in the development of farm methods very great. 
In all of the things in which it is necessary for a king to 
be interested he has shown intelligence and perseverance. 

Soon after his accession he spoke thus to Premier 
Crispi about his purposes: “I know all the responsibilities 
of my station, and would not presume to think that I can 
remedy the present difficulties alone. But I am convinced 
that those difficulties all spring from one cause. In Italy 
there are few citizens who perform their duty strictly; 
there is too much indolence, too much laxity. She is at a 
serious turning-point in her history. She is corrupt with 
politics. She must absolutely direct her energies toward 
the development of her economic resources. Her industries 
will save her by improving her financial position and em- 
ploying all the hands at present lying idle in an inactivity 
that has lasted far too long. I shall practice what I preach 
by scrupulously following my trade as king and by encourag- 
ing initiative, especially by encouraging the social and 
economic evolution of the country.” 

The Italian government is based upon the famous 
Statuo which was given by Charles Albert to his realm in 
1848. This was not revoked during the period of reaction 
by Victor Emmanuel II who, because of such steadfastness 
came to be known as “King Honest Man.” The Statuo 
was gradually extended to other portions of Italy as they 
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came under the sway of the House of Savoy. There is no 
more interesting history during the nineteenth century than 
that which centers in the unification of Italy by four great 
leaders, each one conspicuous in a different field—Victor 
Emmanuel, Mazzini, Cavour and Garibaldi. Because of 
their unselfishness, their far-sighted policies, and their de- 
pendence upon men of ability, the monarchs of the House 
of Savoy came to be the rulers of united Italy. 

The Statuo has no provision for amendment but it 
has been altered by legislative enactment and custom. As 
in England, custom plays a large part in the government, 
sovereign power rests in the parliament and the ministers 
are responsible to the lower chambers. While the king’s 
sanction is necessary to legislation it is never refused and no 
act of the king is valid without the counter signature of a 
minister. Yet the Italian king is not as powerless as the 
French president or the English king because of the mul- 
tiplicity of parties and the popularity of the monarchy 
itself. The succession to the throne is hereditary in the 
House of Savoy under the Salic law which forbids in- 
heritance by or through a woman. The greater part of the 
private domains of the reigning family were given to the 
state in 1848. There is a civil list of $3,210,000 (16,050,000 
lire), of which $200,000 is assigned to the queen mother, 
which amount the king repays to the state; $80,000 to the 
children of Amadeo, Duke of Aosta; and $80,000 to Tom- 
maso, Duke of Genoa. 

The Italian parliament is elected for five years and 
holds annual sessions. The powers of the two chambers 
are the same except that money bills must originate in the 
Lower House. Ministers have a right to be present and 
speak in both houses but they have no vote except in the 
house of which they are members. No salaries are paid 
but the members may travel free throughout Italy by rail 
or on steamboats of such lines as have contracts to that 
effect. 
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The Senate is a body with no limitation upon its 
membership. In 1910 it numbered 383. Princes of the 
royal house enter at the age of twenty-one but they have 
no vote until they are twenty-five. The other members 
are nominated by the king for life from twenty-one cate- 
gories of citizens holding high office or distinguished in 
literature, science or service to the state, or from among 
those paying taxes to the amount of $600 (3,000 lire) a 
year. These members must be at least forty years of age 
and the Senate has the right to decide whether persons 
nominated by the king are eligible. The Senate has certain 
powers of impeachment but little independent power and, 
in case of controversy, always yields to the more popular 
chamber. One reason for this is that it has been swamped 
several times, in 1890 by seventy-five new members, in 
order to change its political complexion and of course this 
may be done again. Recently there have been several sug- 
gestions for reform with the purpose of making the upper 
chamber more independent and useful. 

The House of Deputies consists of 508 members, one 
for every 64,893 of the population. The only qualification 
for a deputy is an age of thirty years although certain 
governmental officials, priests and those holding clerical 
positions or receiving pay from the state are ineligible. 
There is a provision that not more than forty members may 
be officers in the army and navy or hold certain other 
governmental offices. Until 1882 property and educational 
qualifications were such that only 2% per cent of the popu- 
lation could vote and in 1908 enrolled electors amounting to 
nearly 3,000,000 were only 8.64 per cent of the entire 
population. A voter must be a male citizen over twenty-one 
years of age who can read and write and who has one of 
two qualifications, either a certain standard of elementary 
education or the payment of certain taxes. Members of 
certain callings and men who have served under arms for 
two years are not required to show such qualifications. 
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Under these restrictions about 34 per cent of the males over 
twenty-one years of age are qualified voters. In 1912 a 
bill passed the Deputies which proposed that practically all 
male citizens over thirty and all over twenty-one who have 
performed military service were to be given the suffrage 
without any limitation as to the ability to read or write, 
but most well-informed people feel that Italy is not ready 
for universal suffrage. 

Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, the only Bourbon upon 
a throne, was actually born a king on May 17, 1886, nearly 
six months after his father’s death. In the interim his 
five-year-old sister, Maria de las Mercedes was queen. He 
is the fifteenth Spanish sovereign to be crowned as a boy. 
When he was only one year of age he presided at the 
opening session of the Cortes; at two years of age he 
gave a party to 12,000 school children; and at sixteen was 
declared of age. Queen Christina, an Austrian, has always 
been well spoken of in Spain because of the training which 
she gave her son. He was not very strong and most people 
supposed that he had some mental or physical weakness 
He comes of the most tainted blood in Europe for what 
vices the Hapburgs have not been guilty of the Bourbons 
have. He may be the exception that proves the rule that 
tainted blood always means degeneracy. 

A year never passes without some sensational state- 
ment that he is afflicted with tuberculosis or some other 
disease. But those who have come into close contact 
with him say that he has developed a strong physique, 
that he is tall, lithe and quick of movement, and that he has 
a prodigious appetite. He could not be considered hand- 
some because of the heavy chin and protruding lower lip 
of the Hapsburgs. 

His education was thorough as he had many tutors. 
Even after he came to the throne he spent two hours every 
day in study with some one of the professors of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. He speaks English, French, German 
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and Italian as well as Spanish. While not a great reader 
he has an alert mind because of his intense intellectual 
curiosity. He is an enthusiastic sportsman, skilled as a 
gymnast, fencer, yachtsman and, it goes without saying, 
as a horseman. Indeed he learned to ride an Andalusian 
pony before he learned to walk. He is a polo player and 
keeps up a fine royal stable, is one of the crack shots of 
the kingdom and has more than once won the San Sebastian 
championship. He is famous as an automobile enthusiast, 
owning fifteen cars, and he enjoys aothing more than driving 
full speed in a high-powered machine. He was driving one 
of his cars down a mountain side not long since at such a 
speed that the car turned over and the king probably only 
escaped death by being thrown head first into a snow bank. 

Perhaps the first characteristic which is desirable in 
such a leader of men is courage and certainly the young 
Spanish king has never shown any lack. He likes machinery 
and was a delighted spectator at the flights of Wilbur 
Wright in Europe. In one of his landings Wright brought 
his aeroplane so near to the king that it brushed his hat but 
he never blinked. When but a boy of fourteen he was 
threatened in the streets of Madrid by an assassin who 
sprang from the crowd, armed with a knife. The king 
stood perfectly still and the assassin turned away saying, 
“He is too young, too young.” When he was on a visit 
to Paris, a bomb was exploded near the carriage in which 
Alfonso and President Loubet were returning from the 
opera, and when the air had cleared the king was seen stand- 
ing in the carriage with his hand on the shoulder of the 
president, reassuring him. In connection with the attempt 
he said to Xavier Paola who has had rare experience in 
guarding European royalty; “I have received my baptism 
of fire and, upon my word, it is much less exciting than I 
expected.” Every one remembers the attempt on the life 
of the king and queen as they were returning to the palace 
from their wedding and that they both rode about Madrid 
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that night in an automobile, absolutely unattended and with- 
out fear. 

But a king may be courageous and not be a successful 
monarch. All those who have been brought in touch with 
Alfonso insist that he is sincere, determined, intelligent and 
a born leader. Kellogg Durland, a couple of years ago, 
inquired of a good many radicals as to what man would be 
the choice in case a republic was established and invariably 
he received the reply, “Don Alfonso.” The king was once 
attending a course at the law school in Madrid when the 
lecturer discussed the superior advantages of a republic. 
After the lecture was over the king went up and shook 
hands and said, “Accept my congratulations, but you know, 
professor, every man to his own trade.” The king is pains- 
taking in his work, attends strictly to business and insists 
upon clear explanation of the business which is brought 
before him. He reminds one of the German Emperor in 
his dynamic energy and in his wide-awake interest in every- 
thing which concerns the development of Spain. Every day 
he insists upon going over the important news contained 
in forty-six leading European newspapers. 

His ministers unite in praise of his political ability. 
“I mean,” said he on one occasion, “to be a modern king 
and go everywhere and do everything any king may,” 
and he more than makes good that boast. He is probably 
one of the most radical men on a European throne and he 
has expressed more than once his desire to visit the United 
States. Young, enthusiastic, able, a real leader of his 
people, he seems destined to make a remarkable record. 

Doubtless his marriage has had something to do with 
his popularity for the queen is well-beloyed and has demo- 
cratic notions. There was no dearth of princesses whom he 
might have chosen for the German, Austrian and English 
families were all willing to receive a Spanish king into the 
family. He said to his ministers, “I shall marry a princess 
who takes my fancy, and nobody else. I want to love my 
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wife.” Of course, there were many rumors, especially the 
one which linked his name with Princess Patricia, daughter 
of the Duke of Connaught and sister to the Crown Princess 
of Sweden. But they evidently cared nothing for each 
other and on the same trip on which he met Patricia, Alfonso 
also met at a ball in Buckingham palace Princess Ena of 
Battenberg, another granddaughter of Queen Victoria. It 
was evidently a love match but it had its difficulties for 
Princess Ena was a Protestant and the Cortes could not 
and would not give its consent to the marriage of “His 
Most Christian Majesty” to one not of the Catholic faith. 
Therefore Princess Ena abjured Protestantism much to the 
disgust of many English people and became Queen Victoria 
Eugénie of Spain on May 31, 1906. There are four children 
of this marriage—Alfonso, Prince of the Asturias, a sturdy 
boy of five; Jaime, four years of age; Beatrice, three; and 
the baby, Maria Christina, a little over a year old. Re- 
membering the king’s love of the military life and the 
military uniform one is not surprised that the Prince of the 
Asturias was enrolled as a cadet in a regiment at the age 
of one year. In the regimental register the prince was 
described as being “resident in the province of Madrid, aged 
one year, and a bachelor” and the record was signed before 
witnesses by the young recruit with an “X.” 

Spain, like Italy, owes its modern democratic impulse 
largely to Napoleon but it has passed through some very 
serious internal difficulties during the nineteenth century. 
There was a very democratic constitution in 1812 and for a 
few years after 1872 a republic was established. With 
the return to power, however, of the Bourbons, the funda- 
mental law of 1876 established the constitution for the 
kingdom of Spain. The organs of government are the 
Crown, the Ministry and the Cortes. The executive power 
is in the Crown but exercised through ministers who are 
more and more responsible to parliament. The constitution 
designates the line of succession, preferring older to younger 
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and male to female lines, and provides that if there is no 
successor the nation may elect its monarch. The Cortes 
must approve the marriage of the king and the king cannot 
marry anyone excluded by law from the succession. The 
civil list of the Spanish royalty provides definite appro- 
priations for various members of the family—$1,400,000 
(7,000,000 pesetas) to the king; $90,000 to the queen, and 
in the event of the king’s death $12,500 during widowhood ; 
$12,500 to the queen mother; $25,000 to the Prince of the 
Asturias, heir to the throne; $12,500 to the second sister 
of the king, who has recently died ; $11,000 to the Infantas, 
the king’s aunts. 

The Spanish Cortes consists of two bodies, the Senate 
and the Congress of Deputies. No salary is paid to 
members. The monarch may convene, suspend or dissolve 
parliament but in case of dissolution a new Cortes must 
assemble in three months. The Senate, partly elective, is 
essentially an aristocratic body. It consists of 360 members 
of three classes. The first class is composed of Senators 
by their own right; sons of the king and heirs to the throne 
who have attained their majority, grandees in ‘their own 
right with an annual income of $12,000 (60,000 pesetas) 
and certain officials of the army, navy, the church and the 
courts. The second class are 100 life Senators nominated 
by the Crown. The third class of 180 Senators, elected 
for ten years, one-half of whom retire every five years, at 
least thirty-five years of age, are elected by certain cor- 
porations and the largest tax-payers. The monarch appoints 
the president and vice-president of the Senate. 

The Congress of Deputies has 406 members, one to 
every 50,000 of the inhabitants. It is elected for five years, 
elects its own officers and may impeach ministers before 
the Senate. The only qualification for membership is an 
age of twenty-five years. With the exception of the min- 
isters, the deputies cannot hold state office or have a pension 
or salary from the state and no member of the clergy may 
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be chosen. The voters are all males over twenty-five years 
of age who have full civic rights and who have been resi- 
dents of a municipality for two years. Voting is compulsory 
with a few exceptions, one of which is an age of seventy 
years and another the holding of certain judicial offices. 

The problem of the unification of Italy involved the 
temporal authority of the Roman pontiff. Cavour early 
announced the doctrine of a free church in a free state 
and at first contemplated the union of Italy under the 
nominal leadership of the Pope but with the King of 
Sardinia really in control. But the Pope, except by force, 
was absolutely unwilling to give up his temporal dominion 
which he felt to be necessary to his independence in spiritual 
matiers. A portion of the Papal States was annexed in 
1868 but Rome itself was protected by Napoleon III who 
kept a French garrison in Rome until they were withdrawn 
at the beginning of the Franco-Prussian war. The Pope 
protested vigorously to the entrance of Italian troops in 
September, 1870. The problem was a very difficult one 
for it was impossible to treat the Pope as an Italian subject. 
At first it was proposed that there should be a kind of 
international treaty governing his status but domestic dif- 
ficulties made this impossible and finally in May, 1871, the 
famous law of the Papal Guarantees was passed. 

The object of this law is to insure the freedom of the 
Pope in the exercise of all his spiritual functions. By it 
he is assured the honors of a sovereign prince and diplo- 
mats accredited to him enjoy the usual immunities. He is 
granted free intercourse with officers of the church, and 
messages by letter or telegram or messenger in his name 
are on the same footing as those of foreign governments. 
His person is declared sacred and inviolable; attacks ‘upon 
him are punishable as if they were made upon the king; 
his palace and grounds cannot be entered by any state 
official and priests cannot be punished or questioned for 
publishing any of the acts of the Holy See. The Pope is 
left in absolute possession of the Vatican palace, the 
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Lateran and Castel Gandolfo, free of taxes, and finally a 
perpetual annuity of over $600,000 is granted him, free from 
all taxes. 

The Pope hds never accepted the law of the Papal 
Guarantees or acknowledged in any way whatsoever the 
Italian kingdom or its control over the city of Rome or the 
Papal States. He has continually protested against the 
destruction of the temporal power and has refused to 
accept the annuity. After the Pope is elected by the Sacred 
College he never passes out of the grounds of the Vatican 
and never goes to the country estate, Castel Gandolfo. And 
finally, the Pope during most of the period has refused to 
let good churchmen take part in politics. In 1883 Pius IX 
issued his famous “Non-expedit” encyclical which was an 
injunction addressed to all faithful Catholics not to recog- 
nize the authority of the state and declared that it was 
“not expedient” for them to vote, or be voted for, at 
parliamentary elections. This means that the clerical party 
which is largely the conservative party in the state, has not 
been represented in the Italian parliament. While this has 
freed the Chamber of Deputies from some bitterness it 
has resulted in the parties being divided largely on personal 
and not on fundamental issues and has meant that there has 
been a certain hostility between patriotism and religion. 
In recent elections, however, this attitude has been some- 
what changed, Pope Pius X in 1905 recommended to 
Catholics everywhere, including Italy, that they take a 
vigorous part in elections against what he considered the 
subversive elements in the state, but only under the direction 
of the hierarchy and with the express approval of the 
Vatican. 

The only possible solution of the problem is for the 
Vatican ultimately to give up even the pretension that it 
hopes for the restoration of the temporal power. The 
“prisoner of the Vatican” is a prisoner by his own volition. 
The Roman Curia is bound ultimately to give way in its 
effort to dominate the political life of Italy, as of every 
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other nation. The separation of church and state every- 
where has made for an increase rather than a decrease in 
ecclesiastical authority and no one now believes that the 
Papal States can be reconstituted. Indeed, there are many 
recent indications that the church will ultimately modify its 
attitude of hostility to the state. Amn open agreement is 
doubtless impossible but Pope Pius X, when Patriarch of 
Venice, was a personal friend of King Emmanuel III, and 
certainly could ask for no more pious devotion than the 
king shows in his personal life and that of his family. 
Italy is proud of the dignity which comes to her from having 
the papal center in Rome and Roman Catholicism is the 
religion of the vast majority of its inhabitants. 

The relation of the church and the state in Spain rests 
upon the Concordat of May 6, 1851, which allowed two 
designated orders and one other to be subsequently named. 
Inasmuch as this third order was never determined, many 
orders have been established. At present there are 3,800 
religious houses in Spain, 794 for men and 3,006 for women. 
There are 12,800 monks and 42,300 nuns in the kingdom, 
and probably 100,000 in the entire population in clerical life, 
free from personal taxation and the military service. The 
large number of religious houses, all of them exempt from 
taxation, has been a drag upon the economic resources of 
the kingdom. The competition of the orders engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits and in trade is bitterly resented. The ex- 
pulsion of the orders from France and the return of large 
numbers of monks from the Philippine Islands and Cuba 
increased the difficulty of the situation. Agath, the monks 
and the secular clergy have been very influential in aristo- 
cratic circles. These monastic orders have grown beyond all 
bounds and, therefore, in December, 1910, the famous “Pad- 
lock” bill prohibited the establishment of any more religious 
houses without the consent of the government. 

Roman Catholicism is the state religion of Spain and 
all but 30,000 of the inhabitants are its nominal adherents. 
The state spends $8,200,000 (41,000,000 pesetas) annually 
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for the support of the clergy and church buildings. The 
constitution of 1876 which recognized it as the religion of 
the state and obligated the government to support its wor- 
ship, also provided that no one is to be molested on account 
of his religious opinions as long as he did not violate 
Christian morality, but forbade public ceremonies or mani- 
festations of dissenting cults. This latter provision has al- 
ways been very rigidly interpreted so that, for instance, the 
English Church which worships in the chapel of the Eng- 
lish Embassy could not have a sign upon the streets direct- 
ing the people to service, and the sound of children’s voices 
in Sunday School has been interpreted as a “public mani- 
festation.” When the Spanish ministry under Premier 
Canalejas gave the Protestants the right to put crosses and 
sign-boards on their churches the Vatican, through its 
representatives, immediately protested. Then there is the 
question of civil marriages, which the clergy were not willing 
to allow except where one party of the marriage was not a 
Roman Catholic. The struggle in Spain, which is by no 
means settled, involves ultimately the secularization of 
public education, the establishment of freedom of worship 
and the principle of absolute religious liberty. These the 
Vatican is so far absolutely unwilling to acknowledge. 
There are of course other difficulties besides those 
which have to do with the church, but every nation has them, 
and Spain seems to have made the turn in the road in the 
last fifteen years. Her loss of Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands which have been for generations a drain upon her 
material resources and military strength has been in every 
way a blessing and has released energies for national de- 
velopment. She is more prosperous than she has been sincé 
the days of the great discoveries; her trade and commerce 
have increased and her influence in Spanish America is 
growing. The three dangers to the kingdom are disappear- 
ing, Republicanism through the popularity of the king, 
Carlism through the English alliance and the efficiency of 
government, Clericalism through a growing national self- 
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consciousness. Vital issues are emerging to divide parties 
instead of the struggle between the Ins and the Outs. 

In Italy it is easy to see the dafk side of the picture 
if one only looks upon the surface. There is more or less 
bitterness between the north and the south. Industrial dis- 
orders are frequent, taxes are burdensome, there is much 
discontent among the industrial and agricultural population. 
The courts are not strong enough to sustain their own power 
and the administration has ‘always felt it necessary to 
retain control through political patronage and delegated 
power. But although Italy is burdened with armaments and 
enormous taxes, and usually gives the impression of attempt- 
ing too much with insufficient resources, it must be re- 
membered that the Italy which we know is a very young 
nation. In spite of great difficulties the nation grows in 
wealth and in ability to meet social and political problems. 
For the past ten years the provision for industrial accident 
insurance has been the best in Europe. The recent Turkish 
war has really meant the re-unification of Italy. When one 
takes into account the conditions in Italy of fifty years ago 
one can have only admiration for what has been accom- 
plished. 

While democracy has been developing all over Europa 
royalty has been adapting itself to the new age, and in many 
countries monarchy is deemed more useful than ever. Cer- 
tainly such seems to be the case in both Spain and Italy. 
Here we find monarchs, intelligent, resourceful, popular, a 
vital part of the national life, but as in England subject to 
the will of the people. 

(For Special Bibliography see Round Table). 
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Fine Arts Palace. On the site of an Augustinian Monastery. 
At the right is the former chapel 
(See December, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN, page 50) 
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Paris of the Third Empire* 
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T was the 25th of June, 1815, when Napoleon left Paris 

for the last time. On July 7 the allies entered the city 
after some unimportant skirmishing on the outskirts, and on 
the next day Louis XVIII again took up his residence in 
the Tuileries. The Second Restoration of the Bourbons 
had come to pass. 

Louis found himself received with even less enthusiasm 
than on his first appearance, and his people loved him less 
and less during the nine years of his reign. He confirmed 
his earlier charter establishing personal and religious free- 
dom and equality before the law and the freedom of the 
press. He fell more and more, however, under the in- 
fluence of the conservative element, with the result that he 
permitted a savage persecution of the Bonapartists, let edu- 
cation come under sectarian control, and imposed on the 
laboring classes a narrow ecclesiasticism which aroused 
their ire. When he was forced by Russia, Austria and 
Prussia to fight in support of the tyrannical king of Spain, 
Ferdinand VII, against a democratic movement, he placed 
the Bourbons of the Restoration on record as sympathetic 
with autocracy. 

























*Previous instalments of this series are “Earliest Paris,” 
“Paris of the Crusades,” “Paris of the Renaissance, “Paris of the 
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vember and December, 1912, “Paris of the ‘Great Century’,” “Paris 
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Paris was in no peaceful state. There were many of 
Napoleon’s old soldiers in town who were constantly quarrel- 
ing with the monarchists in restaurants and theaters. An 
assassin killed the Duke of Berry, the son of Louis’ brother 
who succeeded him as Charles X. The execution for po- 
litical conspiracy of four young men known as the “four 
sergeants of La Rochelle” made a great stir among the 
lower classes of the city, always an inflammable element. 

The town was forced, also, to pay her share of the war 
indemnity and of the support of the garrisons with which 
the allies saddled the frontier and the chief cities. One 
hundred twenty-five thousand dollars a day was the sum 
which Paris expended in hospitality toward her very un- 
welcome guests. Needless to say there was not much ready 
money for improving the city. One reverent monument, 
the Expiatory Chapel, the king did begin to the memory of 
his brother. The bodies of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
had been buried in the graveyard behind the Madeleine. 
Their remains were removed to St. Denis in 1815, but the 
small domed chapel, hemmed in today by busy Paris streets, 
rises in remembrance of them and sanctifies the one great 
grave before it in which lie the bodies of 2,000 unrecorded 
victims of the Revolution, while the barrier on right and 
left is formed by the tombs of the 700 Swiss guards slain 
in defence of their sovereigns when the mob stormed the 
Tuileries on the tenth of August, 1792. 

The renewed religious feeling introduced by the royal- 
ists expressed itself in the erection of two churches, St. 
Vincent-de-Paul and Our Lady of Loretto, both in the 
style of Latin basilicas, though St. Vincent’s is made majes- 
tic by two square towers not unlike those on St. Sulpice. 
The approach to St. Vincent’s is by two semi-circular in- 
clined planes, divided by a flight of steps—a handsome en- 
trance. There are but few at all like it in all Paris. More 
interesting than the architecture of these churches is their 
position, on the north and just within the “exterior boule- 
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vards” which mark Louis XVI's wall. Population must 
have increased heavily in this district to call for two churches 
of large size and so near together. 

Louis died unlamented. He had been fat when first he 
entered the Tuileries; his manner of life was not one cal- 
culated to reduce adipose tissue. His subjects joked about 
his habits by punning upon his name, calling Louis Dixhuit 
(Louis XVIII) Lowis des Huitres (Oyster Louis). He was 
the last king to die in Paris or even in France, and the last 
to be buried with his kind in St. Denis. 

That Charles X, Louis’ brother, was prepared to follow 
that royal custom when the time came seems proven by his 
immediate return to the traditions of his ancestors. He was 
consecrated and crowned in the cathedral at Rheims which 
had witnessed the coronation of Clovis and that of every 
French king since Philip Augustus in the twelfth century. 
Like the Grand Monarch he “touched for the king’s evil,” 
believed in the divine right of kings, and thought himself 
all-wise in the conduct of government and his people all- 
foolish. He recalled the Jesuits whom Louis XV _ had 
banished and mulcted the masses to make restitution to the 
royalists whose property had been confiscated when they 
fled from Revolutionary France. Paris forgot that she 
had loved him in his gay and spendthrift youth, forgot the 
passing amusement of his coronation festivities in the Place 
du Carrousel, forgot that his armies were winning some suc- 
cesses along the Mediterranean, forgot everything but hatred 
when he outraged her confidence by disbanding the National 
Guard, on whose loyalty and: prudence the whole city relied. 
When he tried to force through the legislature a bill to 
muzzle the press, to censor all other publications and to 
forbid freedom of speech in the universities, the legislature 
flatly refused to follow his instructions. So determined was 
Charles to have his own way that this rebuff and the vic- 
tories of the liberals in the election of 1830 taught him no 
lesson, and on July 26 of that year he issued a proclamation 
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which brought about a second Revolution. He declared the 
new liberal legislature dissolved and summoned another to 
be chosen by the votes of property-holders only.- He ap- 
pointed a Council of State from his own sympathizers, and 
he abolished the freedom of the press. Thiers’ paper, the 
National, and the Courrier issued a prompt protest against - 
these tyrannical Ordinances, and were as promptly sup- 
pressed. Crowds gathered before the newspaper offices 
where Thiers showed the understanding and the grasp of the 
situation which later made him prime minister under Louis 
Philippe and first president of the Third Republic. 

It was not only the excitable classes—the right bank 
artisans and the left bank students—always ready for a 
fight, who engaged in this attempt to overthrow the king; 
the whole city took part, either by fighting or by taking into 
their houses fugitives hard pressed by the royal troops. The 
city was heavily garrisoned and the citizens naturally were 
at a disadvantage against well-trained, well-equipped 
regulars. They fought, however, with the ingenuity and the 
joyousness which always has marked the Parisian when he 
seized such opportunities. The narrowest streets in the old 
sections—just north of the City Hall around the church of 
St. Merri, near the markets, and on the Cité—were barri- 
caded and served for three days as a bloody battleground. 
On the twenty-eighth the bell on the City Hall rang out its 
summons and the republican tricolor side by side with the 
black flag of death told the crowd better than words for 
what they were to contend. Until the afternoon there was 
no fiercer struggle than here and on the near-by bridge to 
the Cité, where a youth, planting the tricolor on the top of 
the middle arch, was shot, crying as he fell, “My name is 
Arcole! Avenge my death!” At least his death is re- 
membered, for the bridge still bears his name, Arcole. 

Encouraged by their successes of the day, the people 
on the next morning marched to the Louvre where they 
fought and fell and were buried by hundreds beneath Per- 
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rault’s colonnade. They poured through the Tuileries as in 
the days of the Revolution, and they carried the throne 
from the Throne Room to the Place of the Bastille where 
they burned it as a symbol of tyranny. By way of ex- 
pressing their feeling for the dignitaries of the church they 
sacked the Archbishop’s Palace beside Notre Dame on 
whose towers the tricolor floated. When night fell twenty- 
four hours later at least 5,000 Parisians had fallen in what 
was called, nevertheless, the Three ‘Glorious’ Days of July. 
Paris and Paris alone had achieved a revolution for all 
France. 

To commemorate the dead the July Column, Liberty 
crowned, was raised on the site of the Bastille, and beneath 
it in two huge vaults lie scores upon scores of the victims 
of the overthrow. 

The success of the revolution was a hint which even 
Charles could understand. He had been at St. Cloud during 
the outbreak. He never went back to Paris. After his ab- 
dication he went to England and died in Austria six years 
later. 

The political revolution was not the only sudden change 
of the year 1830. On the 25th of February occurred the 
“Battle of Hernani” when Victor Hugo’s famous play in 
which he embodied the principles of the new “romantic” 
school of writing, had its first performance. The classicists 
rose with howls and hisses at the second line, in which 
was an infringement of classical rules, and the evening 
passed tempestuously, even with an interchange of blows. 
The piece was allowed other hearings, however, and at last 
the novelty became no longer a novelty but the fashion. 

For all her desire for a republican form of government, 
France during the great Revolution had not been so for- 
tunate in her leaders that she was prepared now to elevate an 
ordinary citizen to the headship, the more as there was no 
man of especial distinction with the exception of the too- 
aged Lafayette. It was he who, in an interview with Louis 
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Philippe, a member of the Orleans branch of the royal 
house, expressed the popular wish for “a throne surrounded 
by republican institutions.” 

Louis Philippe, whose relation to the House of Bourbon 
will be seen from the table below,* had served in the 
Revolutionary army, but had become entangled in a con- 
spiracy which made it prudent for him to join his royalist 
friends in England. The Restoration (1814) permitted his 
return and he had long lived the life of a quiet bourgeois, 
dwelling in a Paris suburb, and educating his children in 
the public schools. He was generally liked and it needed 
but small artificial stimulation to start a boom for his can- 
didacy. On the night of the 30th of July he walked in 
from Neuilly and went to the Palais Royal. Three days 
later Lafayette presented him to the still armed and still 
murmuring crowds before the City Hall, and on the ninth 
of August the Chamber of Deputies declared him king not 
“of France” but “of the French” to emphasize in his title 
his summons from the people. 


*Robert, son of St. Louis, married Beatrice of Bourbon and had a son 
Louis, Duke of Bourbon, from whom was descended Antoine, Duke of 
Vendome, who married Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre. Their son was 
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In England during this part of the nineteenth century 
there was much popular upheaval over the suffrage and the 
revolution of industry by the introduction of machinery. 
France was equally disturbed, but over political problems. 
Louis Philippe apparently had been the choice of the people ; 
he wore the tricolor and sang the Marseillaise, beating time 
for the crowd to follow; the provisions of his govern- 
ment were liberal. Yet he received cordial support only 
from the Constitutionalists. He was opposed by the Bona- 
partists, by the Legitimists, who wanted a representative of 
the Bourbons, and by the Republicans who urged a govern- 
ment like America’s. To the latter belonged the Paris 
rabble and they never let pass an opportunity to stir up 
trouble for the king. Only a year after his accession when 
the Legitimists were holding a service in memory of the 
Duke of Berry in the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois 
the mob entered the building and seized the communion 
plate, the crucifix and the priests’ vestments which they 
threw into the river as they crossed the bridge to the Cité 
where they first sacked and then destroyed the archbishop’s 
palace.* Against this demonstration good-hearted Louis 
turned the firemen’s hose instead of the soldiers’ bayonets. 

The riot was but one of many which marked the first 
ten years of Louis Philippe’s reign. That of the fifth and 
sixth of June, 1832, is well known because Victor Hugo 
described it in “Les Misérables.” The king’s life was at~- 
tempted more than once, and it could have been small 
comfort to him to feel that his assassination was not under- 
taken for personal reasons but because he represented a 
hated party. It is not to be wondered at that Louis ceased 
to beat time while the crowd sang the Marseillaise, and that 
he told an English friend who urged him to save his voice 
in the open air, “Don’t be concerned. It’s a long time since 
I did more than move my lips.” 

Hated by the Republican rabble the king was no less 


*Since then the Archbishop of Paris has lived near the Invalides. 
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shunned by his own class, the nobility of the left bank 
faubourg St. Germain. They were so unwilling to frequent 
a court made up of worthy but uninteresting bourgeois that 
Louis is said to have remarked that it was easier for him to 
get his English friends from across the channel to dine with 
him at the Tuileries than his French friends from across 
the Seine. 

Added to the other troubles of this time was the 
cholera which swept Europe in 1832. Paris looked on it as 
something of a joke when it first broke out, several maskers 
at a ball impersonating Cholera in grisly ugliness. When 
some fifty dancers were attacked by the disease during the 
evening the seriousness of the situation began to be under- 
stood. Before it left the city 20,000 people had died. 

Such fearful mortality was enough to give matter for 
thought to any ruler, and enough was known then about 
sanitation to cause Louis to set to work clearing out some 
of the countless narrow streets with their unwholesome 
houses with which the older parts of the city still abounded, 
though fifty-five new streets, many of them erasing former 
ones, had been opened during the Restoration. The Place of 
the Throne, now the Place of the Nation was completed. 
The handsome columns, erected just before the Revolution, 
mark the city’s eastern boundary. They are surmounted by 
statues of Philip Augustus and St. Louis. 

Before Louis Philippe’s reign ended there were some 
1,100 streets within the city limits, and the extension and 
improvement of the lighting system increased their safety, 
while they were beautified by many fountains. Of these 
the best known is that in memory of Moliére. It is erected 
opposite the house in which the great dramatist died, and 
was made possible by one of those public subscriptions by 
which the French more than any other people express the 
gratitude of the masses for a genius which has given them 
pleasure. 

The water service for domestic use was poor, water- 
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carriers bringing water in barrels to subscribers and selling 
it in the street. 

The present fountains of the Place de la Concorde are 
also of this period, and the obelisk of Luxor which the pacha 
of Egypt presented to the king of France, was brought from 
its place before the great temple of ancient Thebes where it 
had stood for three thousand years to make the central 
ornament of the same huge square. 

The present fortifications of Paris date from this reign. 
Thiers built them during his ministry and some thirty-odd 
years later he had the satisfaction of knowing that it was 
through his efforts that the city was able to hold out for 
nearly five months against the Prussians. 

Of new works for the embellishment of the city Louis 
Philippe began but few. The one church of interest was 
twin-spired Sainte Clotilde, an accurate reproduction of thir- 
teenth and fourteenth century Gothic. Though initiating 
little the king finished several important undertakings of his 
predecessors. One of these was the Fine Arts Palace where 
many American students now study art; another was the 
church of the Madeleine, and still another the Triumphal 
Arch of the Star. Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle were 
carefully restored te their original beauty by the skilful 
architect and antiquarian, Viollet-le-Duc, and the Palace of 
Justice was enlarged. A further example of the preserva- 
tion of old buildings for the benefit of the people was the 
conversion of the Hétel Cluny into a museum of mediaeval 
domestic life, and of the adjoining Thermes of the Roman 
palace into a repository of Gallo-Roman relics. 

With bridges and railroads increasing the public com- 
fort, a vigorous body of writers adding to the literary repu- 
tation of Paris, and the discovery of Daguerre introducing 
to the world photography whose developments have revo- 
lutionized many occupations and made possible many others, 
the eighteen years of Louis’ reign was a rich period. It 
was increasingly turbulent, however, as each riot provoked 
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severe rulings in an effort to prevent further trouble, and 
each access of severity enraged the mob more than ever. 
The proletariat had no vote, and the suffrage advances 
across the Channel served only to irritate and make the 
French poor feel poorer than ever both in property and in 
political rights. 

The crisis came (in 1848), as often happens, over a 
comparatively small matter. The king forbade a banquet of 
his opponents, and the mob seized upon the refusal as an 
excuse to fight. The National Guard should have served 
as a buffer between the royal garrison and the rabble, but 
the rabble stole their guns and the worthy bourgedis of the 
Guard were of small service to anybody. There was fight- 
ing here and there all over the city, but chiefly in the neigh- 
borhood of the boulevard of the Temple. There seems to 
have been no especial reason in these skirmishes ; the coatless 
fought the wearers of coats without stopping to inquire their 
political belief. Huge crowds collected along the rue de Rivoli 
and along the quay, hemming into the Place du Carrousel 
another throng packed almost to immovability. His wife 
and daughters watching him anxiously from the windows, 
the king, now a man of seventy-five, came from the Tuileries, 
mounted a horse and moved slowly through the press. Only 
an occasional voice cried “Long live the king,” and he soon 
returned to the palace. In a few minutes word flew from 
mouth to mouth that Louis Philippe had abdicated. It was 
true. An hour and a half later he left the Tuileries never 
to return. 

With him went his family, leaving behind them all 
their personal belongings. At once a horde of roughs took 
possession of the palace, slashing pictures, breaking fur- 
niture, breakfasting in the royal dining room, and sending 
out to buy a better quality than the king’s coffee, which they 
drank in exquisite Sévres cups taken out through the broken 
glass of a locked cabinet. The royal cellars were emptied 
promptly. The princesses’ dresses adorned the sweethearts 
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of the most persistent fighters. Again, as in 1830, the throne 
went up in smoke after every rascal in town had had a 
chance to test the softness of its cushions. 

At the Hotel de Ville the second Republic was pro- 
claimed, the poet Lamartine at its head for the money there 
was in it, it is said. A minor actor who was in a general’s 
costume at a dress rehearsal and who put his head out of a 
theater window to see the cause of the uproar in the street, 
was haled forth, set upon a horse, escorted to the City Hall 
and introduced to the nondescript and self-appointed mem- 
bers of the provisional government there gathered as “gov- 
ernor of the Hotel de Ville.” They accepted him without 
question and Lamartine confirmed him in office the next day! 

A republican government pure and simple, however, did 
not satisfy a large part of the citizens of Paris who were ex- 
treme socialists and demanded that the state provide work 
for everybody. So insistent were they that Lamartine 
established National Workshops and the actual development 
of the theory proved more convincing than any possible argu- 
ment. Thousands of people were soon enrolled. Many 
proved idlers, many were ignorant, much of the output was 
poor; yet, such as it was, it seriously disorganized trade and 
so flooded the market that prices went down and wages 
were forced to follow. The men who received $1.00 a day 
at first were reduced in a few months to $1.20 a week, 
while the government was saddled with a debt of $3,000,000 
and with hundreds of citizens less than ever able to take 
care of themselves after this period of what was practically 
living on charity. The solid citizens demanded an immediate 
change, the government insisted that a larger number of 
the beneficiaries should either seek other work or go into the 
army. Again Paris was a battle field during three days 
when many of the streets were literally ankle-deep in blood. 
The Parisians could build a barricade right dexterously by 
this time and bourgeois and rabble killed each other heartily 
in the most pitiable sort of civil war. Archbishop Affre, who 
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went in person to the faubourg St. Antoine to use his in- 
fluence with the fighters, was mortally wounded. His torn 
and blood-stained garments are preserved in the sacristy of 
Notre Dame. 

Early in July an open-air mass in memory of the vic- 
tims was solemnized at the foot of the obelisk, but it did 
not mean that peace was established, and for a few months 
more the country quarrelled on under the provisional gov- 
ernment until Louis Napoleon* was elected president of the 
Republic in December, 1848. He was the son of Hortense, 
Josephine’s daughter, who had been forced to marry Na- 
poleon I’s brother, Louis, who disliked her as much as she 
did him. By the time of Napoleon’s downfall they were 
divorced and young Louis’ life from his sixth to his twenty- 
first year was one of constant change as he traveled from 
one place to another with his mother who was not welcomed 
as a resident of their towns by many small officials afraid of 
their political heads. This long period spent out of the 
country of his birth gave Louis the German accent which 
induced Bismarck to tell him maliciously that he had never 
heard a Frenchman speak French as he did. 

When a man grown Louis Napoleon became a soldier 
of fortune. He fought against the pope; he tried to get up 
a revolution for his own benefit in the garrison at Strasburg; 
he entered France from the sea near Boulogne, again with no 
success; he was captured and imprisoned for six years, 
escaping in the clothes of a workman. It was only after 
the abdication of Louis Philippe that he dared to appear in 
Paris. He was made a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. While he was wire-pulling to secure his election to 
the presidency he was so poor that a street vender, a woman 
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well-known because of her skill in getting about on two 
wooden legs, offered him money from her savings. Béranger, 
the “people’s poet,” and Victor Hugo, believed in Bonaparte 
and used their influence in his behalf. 

The election in 1848 put an end to Louis’ poverty but 
his appetite for power grew by what it fed on. The new 
constitution decreed that a president could not be a candidate 
for re-election until four years had elapsed after his first 
term of office. This arrangement did not suit Louis’ am- 
bition and in 1851 he followed the great Napoleon’s example 
in executing a coup d'état. It meant more barricades and 
more slaughter in the Paris streets, but it disposed of his 
enemies and left him free to secure yet another constitution 
which lengthened the president’s term to ten years. Again 
like the great Napoleon, the people elected him emperor for 
life only a year later. He took the title of Napoleon III. 

The cholera ravaged France for many months during 
the early part of Louis Napoleon’s presidency. On one day 
there were 680 deaths in Paris alone. Yet neither the epi- 
demic nor republican simplicity prevented many elaborate 
public functions. In the autumn of 1848 the Palais Bourbon 
was the scene of many balls with a somewhat motley array 
of guests. In 1849 on the anniversary of the great Na- 
poleon’s death, a memorial mass was solemnized at the In- 
valides, the old uniforms of the veterans adding their pathos 
to the impressive scene as the officers knelt while Louis 
visited the tomb of his illustrious predecessor. On the first 
anniversary of Louis’ election a splendid banquet at the 
City Hall expressed the people’s satisfaction. Three years 
later, on New Year’s Day, the guns of the Invalides fired 
ten shots for every million of votes that assured Louis’ 
position for ten years more. A Te Deum of gratitude was 
sung at Notre Dame, the choir chanting “O Lord, save 
our president, Napoleon.” This religious celebration was 
followed by a ball given by the Prefect of the Seine at the 
City Hall. 
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Realizing that the chances of success in Paris up- 
heavals usually were with the side which the army favored 
Louis did his best to make himself popular with the soldiers. 
In the spring of this same year a series of brilliant festivals 
gave them recognition—a distribution of flags on the Field 
of Mars, a ball in honor of the army, a banquet at the 
Tuileries to the officers, and a banquet of twenty-four hun- 
dred covers to the students of the Military School. 

The proclamation of the empire was hailed in Paris 
with enthusiastic demonstrations. The citizens gave Bona- 
parte an almost solid support (208,615 votes out of 270, 
710), and decorated the city with such inscriptions as “Ave 
Caesar Imperator,” and with elaborate illuminations. Na- 
poleon’s entry into the city was a spectacle such as the Paris- 
ians always have loved. Heading a splendid array of soldiers 
he rode into town from St. Cloud, ten miles out, and, hailed 
by the guns of all Paris, he entered the city under the Tri- 
umphal Arch of the Star, and then went down the Champs 
Blysées to the Tuileries. The new emperor’s decision to 
have no formal coronation but to give its cost, $50,000, to 
hospitals and orphanages throughout France, warmly en- 
deared him to his subjects. 

The Exposition of 1855 was a drawing card for Paris. 
By the side of the monumental affairs into which these 
exhibits have grown the arrangements seem simplicity itself. 
Yet Queen Victoria, Prince Albert and the royal children 
spent a happy week visiting the Palace of Industry and 
being entertained by plays at St. Cloud, fireworks and a 
ball at Versailles, a ball . * the City Hall, a review of troops 
on the Field of Mars. When the queen drove to visit Notre 
Dame and the Sainte Chapelle the decorated streets were 
lined with enthusiastic crowds. 

Like his great predecessor Napoleon III’s vision saw 
a noble Paris, and at once he set about improvements which 
would beautify the city, give work to the poor, make the 
bourgeois forget his limitation of their power in the muni- 
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cipality, and compensate the suburbs now included within 
the city limits for the increase of their taxes. 

Paris no longer had a mayor, but, as today, two prefects, 
one “of the Seine” and the other “of police.” Haussman, 
the prefect of the Seine, was a man amply fitted to carry 
out the emperor’s plans, and it is to him that the city owes 
much of the openness which is one of her greatest beauties 
and benefits. His was the idea of laying out streets radiating 
from a central point as do those around the Arch of the 
Star. This diagonal arrangement permits not only quick 
passage from one part of the city to another, but allows a 
small body of men and a few cannon to hold a commanding 
position. Napoleon probably had the habits of the Paris mob 
in mind when he ordered this plan and the asphalt surface 
which is far less useful for missiles than are paving stones. 
The rue de Rivoli was carried on westward partly doing 
away with an unsavory neighborhood which crowded closely 
upon the Louvre; a long boulevard called “of Strasburg” 
and “of Sebastopol” swept northward from the Seine and 
southward across the Cité to join St. Michael’s boulevard on 
the left bank. In all twenty-two new thoroughfares were 
opened and three bridges. Between the Place of the Chate- 
let and the City Hall was the old tower of St. James of the 
Shambles. It was restored to its former perfection and 
surrounded by one of the small parks which are the city’s 
best gifts to the poor and for which she utilizes every 
available spot. A new Hotel Dieu on the north side of 
the Parvis of Notre Dame replaced the ancient building on 
the south side of the same square, and did a further good 
work in wiping out many wretched old streets. 

Remembering Napoleon I’s intention with regard to 
the Louvre the emperor completed the long delayed project 
of joining the Tuileries and the older palace. On the side 
of the Seine he built the connecting link between Henry IV’s 
unfinished gallery and Catherine de Medici’s; on the north 
side he swept away the remaining tangle of small streets 
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adjoining the rue de Rivoli, thereby enlarging the Place du 
Carrousel to its present size and permitting the building of 
three quadrangles to match the three on the south,* which 
are partly of his construction. The architecture is massive, 
elaborate, over-decorated, yet, taken all in all, superb. Its 
heavy magnificence lessens our regret at the loss of the 
Tuileries which completed the rectangle at the west, for 
those who remember it say that the smaller palace was over- 
powered by the imposing “New Louvre.” 

Several new churches added to the adornment of the 
city under the Third Empire. One of these, Trinity, Re- 
naissance in style, is approached by a “rampe” somewhat re- 
calling that of St. Vincent-de-Paul. Another church, dedi- 
cated to St. Augustin, is in the Byzantine style, and is 
ingeniously though not always acceptably adapted to the 
limitations of a small triangular space. 

Among the improvements were the buildings of the 
present Central Markets on the age-old spot where markets 
have served Paris; a new building—on the Cité now—for 
the Tribunal of Commerce; enlargements of the National 
Library and of the Bank of France; the construction of 
several theaters, one of them leased at present by Sarah 
Bernhardt, another, the Opera, huge and elaborate in Re- 
naissance style; and several fountains, notable among them 
St. Michael’s at the beginning of St. Michael’s boulevard. 
The extension of the city’s water supply was the more ap- 
preciated because it was belated. Twelve thousand gas 
lamps made a much-needed illumination. Two railway 
stations added a convenient public service. 

Finally, the lovely Monceau Park was laid out to please 
the prosperous inhabitants of the recently developed 
quarter near the Arch of the Star, and an old quarry was 
ingeniously converted into a thing of seemingly natural 
beauty for the benefit of the poorer people of Belleville in 


*See plan in the December CHAUTAUQUAN, page 55. 
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the north-eastern part of the city. In 1861 the population 
of Paris was 1,667,841. 

Yet even all these public works and the brilliancy of 
the not at all exclusive court which Napoleon and his wife, 
the Empress Eugénie (whom he had married with mag- 
nificent ceremony at Notre Dame in 1853), held at the 
Tuileries, could not entirely calm the restless and not yet 
satisfied Parisians. To the poorer classes “empire” did not 
ring as true as “republic.” Napoleon boldly laid the question 
of the empire before the people of France once more, and 
once more they returned a handsome vote in his support, but 
Paris was unconvinced. She cast 184,000 Nos against 
139,000 Yeses. 

As must always happen in connection with foreign af- 
fairs the emperor’s attitude provoked hostility as well as 
approval. There were opponents of the Crimean War as 
well as advocates; there were adverse critics of the treaty 
with Austria which closed the war which France undertook 
in behalf of Italy. Long-continued friction with Germany 
had brought about a general wish for war. Napoleon 
planned to secure his own popularity by entering upon a 
struggle which he knew would be approved by the majority 
of his subjects. A trivial incident furnished the excuse, 
and France was filled with enthusiasm, though illy pre- 
pared for action. 

The emperor in person invaded Germany, but the list 
of encounters was almost entirely a list of defeats and the 
Prussian army pressed the French forces back into their 
own country. Paris was so furious at the realization of 
what this invasion might mean that it is said that Napoleon 
never would have passed through the city alive if he had 
returned then. 

The battle of Sedan, fought on the first of September, 
1870, not only was an overwhelming defeat, but there the 
emperor was taken prisoner. Never again did he see the 
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city he had worked so hard to beautify. After he was 
released (in 1871) he went to England where he died in 1873. 

News of the battle reached Paris on the fourth of 
September and produced such utter consternation that the 
mob was frightened into comparative quiet. A great crowd, 
however, eager and determined, entered the legislature 
where the deputies were in session and demanded the 
abolition of the empire. Jules Favre, Gambetta, Jules Simon 
and several other deputies of the “opposition” party, led 
the crowd to the City Hall, formed a provisional govern- 
ment, and declared the Third Republic. 

The empress, meanwhile, who had only too good reason 
to fear the possible temper of the Paris mob, had heard the 
news in the Tuileries and took instant flight. Accompanied 
only by one lady and by the Austrian and Italian ambassa- 
dors, she traversed the whole length of the Louvre to its 
eastern end. As she came out on the street facing the 
church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois she was recognized by 
a small boy who called her name. This recognition so 
terrified the ambassadors that they did not stop to find the 
carriage that was waiting for them, but pushed the empress 
and her companion into an ordinary cab, and called to the 
cabman no more definite direction than “To Boulevard 
Haussmann.” The two frightened women had not even a 
handbag with them and not so much as their cab fare. 
Fortunately the empress happened to think of her dentist, 
an American named Evans. They drove to his house and 
through his help managed to leave the city and to escape 
to England. There Eugénie still lives. She is 87 years old. 

The new government represented to the Prussians that 
the war had been the emperor’s affair, and that Prussia had 
declared that she was fighting the imperial idea. The enemy 
refused to grant peace, however, and Paris was besieged 
Several battles around the city resulted in defeat for the 
French and the loss of some towns. Marshal Bazaine sur- 
rendered the army of Metz without a struggle. The king 
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of Prussia made the palace at Versailles his headquarters 
and from it directed the bombardment. 

Within Paris suffering increased among the poor during 
the four months and a half of the siege. Outside supplies 
of fuel and food were cut off and the city’s stores ran low. 
The trees in the parks were cut down for fuel and warmth; 
bomb-proof cellars were at a premium. Just as during the 
siege of Henry IV animals not usually eaten were now 
slaughtered for food. Horace Vernet, the famous artist, 
mournfully complained to a friend, “They have taken away 
my saddle horse to eat him—and I’ve had him twenty years!” 
It is a fair assumption that the steaks which he provided 
were not all tenderloin. Indeed, it is said that while dishes 
made from the smaller animals were rather fancied so that 
when the siege was over dogs and cats were scarce, there 
were left 30,000 horses, which would seem to prove that 
even the starving do not like tough meat. Toward the end 
the animals in the Zodlogical Gardens fell victims to the 
town’s necessities. 

A final brave sortie met with such complete defeat that 
it was clear that the city must surrender. The provisional 
goyernment yielded, promising to give up all Alsace and 
half of Lorraine, to pay an indemnity of a billion dollars 
and, crown of bitterness for Paris, to permit the hostile 
army to take possession of the city. 

On the first of March the Prussians entered from the 
west. They found massed before the Triumphal Arch ‘of 
the Star two thousand school boys. Their spokesman, a 
lad of twelve, approached the commander. 

“Sir,” he said, bringing his hand to his cap in salute, 
“we ask that you will not lead your men under our arch. 
If you do,” he added firmly, “it will be over our bodies.” 

The troops made a circuit. 

It was only three days that the Prussians remained in 
Paris, but during that time the city mourned openly. All 
the shops were closed, all business was discontinued. When 
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the enemy left everything they had touched was treated as 
if defiled. It is said that because a Prussian soldier had 
been seen to leap over one of the chains which swing from 
post to post to keep a space clear around the Arch of the 
Star a new chain was substituted. 

The pride of Paris was humbled as never before in all 
her history. 


(End of the C. L. S. C. Required Reading, Pages 149-192. For 
Suggestive Programs, Study Helps and C. L. S. C. News see 
Round Table). 





In the eastern quadrangle pe 
the Louvre. onogram 
Henry II and Diane of -_ * 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


Words which have appeared in previous issues or whose pro- 
nunciation is easily found will not be listed here. The French 
nasal sound is indicated by the small capital n. The French u 
is like the German i. It cannot be exactly represented in English, 
though ew as in few approaches it 


Alsace Al-sahss’ 
Arcole Ar-col’ 
Belleville Bell-vil’ 
Béranger Bay-ron-jay’* 
Bourbons Boor-bon 
Courrier Koor-ree-ay’ 
Hernani Ayr-na-nee’ 
Horace Vernet Or-ahs’ Vayr-nay’ 
Hortense Or-tons’ 
Jules Favre Jul* Fahvr 
Jules Simon Jul* See-mon’ 


*soft j. 
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Lay Mee-zayr-ahbl’ 





Les Misérables 





Lorraine Lor-rayn’ 

Louis Dixhuit Loo’-ee Deez-weet’ 
Louis des Huitres Loo’-ee days Weetr 
Marseillaise Mar-say-yayz 
Monceau Mon-soe’ 

National Na-see-on-el’ 
Neuilly Ne*-ee’ 

rampe ronp 

Rheims Rans 

Sedan Say-don’ 

Thiers Tee-ayr’ 
Viollet-le-Duc Vee-o-lay’ le* Diik 


*e as in her. 


Reading for Our Boys and Girls 


Charles W. Gill 





66 IVE my boy the best books,” says the mother. “He 
won’t read them,” says the librarian. “Gimme the 

air-ship series and you'll see if I don’t,” says the boy. Yes, 
it seems, there is a problem of juvenile reading. The mother 
does not want her boy to read trashy books; the librarian 
feels it her duty to recommend standard works; the boy 
bewails the ignorance of his mother and of the librarian 
as to what constitutes a good book. Not infrequently the 
boy’s estimate of his mother is correct, sometimes the same 
is true of the librarian, more often the boy himself is en- 
tirely wrong. But when? And how is each to be set right? 
First of all, the problem is quite large enough of itself 
without any exaggeration. It seems proper therefore to 
bring a word of reassurance to those librarians and parents 
who look upon the circulation of certain books as pro- 
ductive of absolute moral depravity. The fact that a boy 
prefers Alger or Henty to Scott or even that a girl gives 
some of her time to reading Mary Jane Holmes need not be 
looked upon as a calamity. True, we could wish them better 
employed, but aside from the possible waste of time, results 
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from such occasional reading are not likely to be highly in- 
jurious. The appetite for this cheap emotionalism appears 
and usually disappears without working permanent harm. 
Capable librarians are coming to realize this fact and instead 
of banishing all books of the Alger-Henty type, they are 
tactfully endeavoring to regulate their circulation. The 
result is that where the librarian has any degree of co- 
operation from the parents a great deal is accomplished by 
way of compromise, and sandwiched in between two semi- 
worthless books the boy reads one really good one. 

At this point in order to get the real problem, clearly 
before us let us consider the question of the dearth of good 
“juveniles.” Is the supply of really good “juveniles” in- 
adequate for the demand? We have the testimony of 
librarians, parents and everybody concerned that it is in- 
adequate. But some one urges, “So is there a dearth of 
good fiction for the maturer reader.” But the cases are 
different. The grown-up has the advantage of a more 
catholic taste. He reads slowly, reflectively, can maintain 
a voluntary interest. Not so the boy and girl. The field of 
their interest lies within narrower boundaries, and within 
that field they can always devour all that is produced and 
still fee! stinted. The shortage in the supply is natural 
enough. It is the grown-ups who produce our books, and 
it is not surprising that only a small percentage of authors 
retain their boyhood and girlhood sympathies sufficiently 
to win the approval and hold the confidence of the boys and 
girls. The great majority of authors write for mature 
minds. Mature minds are more frequently stupid, a 
mediocre writer stands some chance; to write for boys and 
girls requires an artist. 

One thing is certain, however, there have not been 
wanting those who have sought to meet the demand. Let 
use see some of the more obvious causes of their failure 

Probably the most frantic effort to furnish good reading 
for boys and girls is that put forth by a class of com- 
pilers and adapters of the classics. They begin with 
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“Robinson Crusoe in words of one Syllable” and proceed 
from there on decapitating and maiming all the classics on 
the shelves. An eminent writer commenting on this method 
declares, “A piece of literature is an organism and should, 
therefore, be put before the scholar, no matter how young, 
with its head on and standing on both feet.” More than a 
half century ago a writer in the Quarterly Review called at- 
tention to the fact that “A genuine child’s book is as little 
like a book for grown-people cut down as a child is like 
a little old man.” We are further reminded in this con- 
nection of the irate critic who exclaimed, “Froissart is 
cut into spoon-meat, and Josephus put into swaddling 
clothes.” All this effort is well meant, but most students of 
the subject feel by no means well-directed. For if the 
reader rests satisfied with his epitomized version he de- 
prives himself of a piece of great literature; and if he at- 
tempts to read the original after having read the abridgment 
he finds it robbed of much of its interest. To be sure there 
are instances of successful simplification and adaptation, 
but on the whole the practice of re-hashing is to be deplored. 
Certainly no one will advocate it as a means of teaching 
literature. The best that can be claimed for it is that it 
may make the grasping of facts easier. 

A part of this same practice is the modern cheap 
“fictionizing” of biography and history. It is here that 
many, though not all, of the Henty books are open to 
criticism. Instead of setting about the task of a full 
biography, an isolated incident is selected and accentuated, 
and the dignity of the life and its development is all sub- 
ordinated to this one incident. This is done also with 
history. As a result we have virtually no juvenile history 
or biography. Now the question is: has this kind of liter- 
ature, to use the term loosely, a rightful place in the juvenile 
library or is it there merely on sufferance? Mr. Everett 
T. Tomlinson in an article in the Atlantic of November, 
1900, argues that it has a legitimate place and function. In 
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his opinion it is to bridge the “wide gulf of adolescent re- 
quirements” between the boy and the classic. The boy or 
girl needs something besides bone and tendon. The mental 
life requires materials for its furnishing, equipment for 
later “ready response” to adult literature. That is to say, 
the kind of book described above is needed to supplement, 
and is not intended to supplant the masterpiece. Along 
with this, note a prominent librarian’s summary of what you 
can get from a Henty book: “If a boy reads nothing but 
Henty for a year or so he is not likely to care for the great 
historical novels of the world later, but if he uses him 
under guidance, reading after each one of his books a better 
story of the same period, if he looks up places on a map, 
unfamiliar words and references in a dictionary or cyclo- 
pedia, and if he reads a life of one of the real characters 
in every book, he is well on his way to an intelligent interest 
in general history.” Now as I read that what puzzles me is, 
wherein lies the contribution of the Henty book? Mr. 
Tomlinson would say that it prepares the way for the sub- 
stantial literature. The librarian who made the summary 
would faintly hope that it serves as a lure or a condiment. 
But until some one is prepared to cite some convincing 
evidence of the truth of this I feel my attitude of skepticism 
justified by my own limited observation wherein the Henty 
type of book served no such purpose. I am quite confident 
that a canvass of librarians, booksellers and parents would 
reveal the fact that the appetite created by Henty books 
is for more Henty books, just as in the case of the other 
series of “juveniles” referred to later in this article, and 
that only the diligent co-operation of parents with librarians 
can succeed in properly limiting the field of influence of this 
diluted literature. 

We are now at last squarely face to face with the real 
essence of the practical problem, and, as we have suggested 
several times in the progress of our discussion, it is obviously 
in its last analysis a matter of supervision, intelligent di- 
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rection on the part of parents and librarians. Admitting the 
fact that the supply of good “juveniles” ought to be greater, 
and doing everything possible to bring about an increase, yet 
the solution of the present problem lies in seeing to it that 
use is made of all the best books we already have. To 
accomplish this is no small task. The best is brought into 
competition with all sorts of books of lower grade at very 
low prices and has hard work in this day of frenzied ad- 
vertising to get the attention of the readers. Modern 
publishers’ methods of seizing upon a certain type of excit- 
ing adventure story and working it over and over with only 
slight alterati ms and spinning it out through a long “series” 
seldom fail to catch the unsuspicious boy. The “Motor-Car 
Series” becomes the “Motor-Cycle Series” then the “Motor- 
Boat Series” and in turn the “Air-Ship Series” by a few 
substitutions as simple as a problem in beginning algebra, 
and the boys re-devour the “new series.” Now the fact is 
that at least one number of such a series, usually the first 
one, is likely to be of value to the boy as an interesting 
introduction to a new mechanical contrivance, quite worth 
his reading. But trailing along in the wake of this one are 
from five to eleven successive sequels the reading of which 
is almost invariably a waste of time. However, they are so 
baited that they are quite sure to “take,” and the sales of 
such books are enormous. A member of a publishing firm 
in New York said to me in regard to one of these series 
just then being issued, “You couldn’t buy the publishers’ 
rights to that series for fifty thousand dollars in gold.” 
I did not wonder. The author’s royalty was an almost 
negligible item; the printing and binding would cost about 
five cents per copy; and the sales would run into the hundred 
thousands at ten cents to twelve cents per copy wholesale. 
Now it seems to me that if a father or mother would take 
the pains to dissect several such books for his boy and show 
him how very little meat they contain and how little he is 
getting for his money and effort, the boy’s very sense of 
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justice would cause him to denounce and reject all such 
shoddy. Instead of that the parents are too apt to make 
vague, indefinite criticisms of these books, only- betraying 
their own ignorance or prejudice, and the boy values their 
opinion accordingly. 

As regards the endorsing of books also, both parents 
and librarians are apt to be indefinite. A boy is told that 
“Hans Brinker” is an “excellent” book. A girl is told the 
same of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” They read them 
and agree with their parents, but the children can not say 
why, and in many cases neither can the parents. Perhaps 
all this is not to be wondered at when we consider the large 
amount of meaningless criticism im circulation. Yet young 
readers require rational, constructive supervision, and it is 
the business of those who supervise to know. In the case 
of the Holland story it would not be difficult to point out 
what a wealth of interesting information of this strange 
country and people comes to us quite incidentally while we 
enjoy the exhilarating sport on the frozen canal; nor ought 
it to puzzle us to point out what a really wholesome and de- 
lightful girl Rebecca is, and what makes her so. It might 
be worth while to use such a book as either of these as a 
type and have the boys and girls form a habit of testing 
other books by this standard. The reply is, there are very 
few that will measure up to this standard. True enough, 
but after we have had these few, there is a larger number 
that fall only slightly below, and by the time these have 
been read, we may be ready for the unlimited field of 
literature for maturer readers. 

Supervision then, it seems to me, is the thing that re- 
quires emphasis, and by that I do not mean entirely a rigor- 
ous censorship of children’s reading. Some books, not pur- 
posely vicious, ought to be withheld from young readers, 
but I take it that such books are not numerous. The re- 
grettable thing for the most part is the fact that books as 
good as Cooper’s are permitted to work harm in that they 
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absorb the complete attention of thousands of boys and girls 
rendering them entirely indifferent to the value of other 
classes of books. The sin is one of intemperance; the wages 
thereof is lack of balance, narrow, one-sided development of 
boy nature. If we teachers, librarians, parents are to remedy 
this evil, then, it seems to me, it is not to be done by any 
prejudiced wholesale condemnation of books of which we 
are largely ignorant, but by an intelligent recognition of the 
thread of value in the thinnest adventure story in which our 
boys delight, as well as by the ability and willingness to point 
out, in a manner far removed from preaching, the practical 
and substantial values and delights that come from an 
acquaintance with true literature. Intelligent, tactful, sym- 
pathetic supervision of boys’ and girls’ reading may well 
claim the attention of all interested in cultivating a love 
for literature. 

It would be easy to give here a list of generally ap- 
proved books for young people. Many such lists have been 
compiled and are of great value, but my plea is for some- 
thing better than a stereotyped list of books. It is a plea 
to each to make himself or herself a guardian of literature 
by becoming an intelligent, appreciative, open-minded, in- 
dependent critic of both classic and current productions to 
the end that no book may be worshipped merely because 
it is old nor despised merely because it is new and perhaps 
popular, but that in books just as in real life, sterling 
qualities may be recognized and appreciated at their true 
value, whether they are produced by contemporaries or are 
classics of a remote period. 


Efficiencygrams 


April 1 
The efficient person is bound to get somewhere. He is wanted 
There are too few of him. 











Efficiencygrams 


April 2 
Bend your perseverance to advancing things worth while— 
don’t waste it on the worthless. 


April 3 P 
You are entrusted with some talent. Find out what it is and 
develop it. 
April 4 


Anxiety is consuming. Crowd out anxious thoughts with 
profitable thoughts as the farmer crowds weeds out of his pasture 
by planting strong grass. 

April 5 


Justly give earned praise. Praise is a tonic, a stimulant and 
an aid to happiness. 
A 


pril 6 
God does his work with all tools, but the best tool produces 
the best results. Be a good tool. 
April 7 
Heaven is here; it lies with you to live within it now. 
April 8 
It is the first step that costs—the effort to make a beginning, 
to pull yourself together. basa yr step is never so hard. 
pril 9 
If you are lonely set to work to change the condition. Think 
until you bring it about. 
April 10 
Love is like mercy—it blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. 
April 1 
Remember that the causes you set in motion today are bound 
to have certain definite effects. Look to your causes. 
April 12 
Service is no sacrifice for it earns a rich return. 
April 13 
Don’t look on life as a battlefield. Over-strenuousness wastes 
strength. 
April 14 
Reconcile contentment with a noble discontent. 
April 15 
Beware of adding to the complexities of life. Be simple. 
April 16 
You are doing well; why disparage your work? 
pril 17 
Have trust in the actualness of good. 
April 18 
Weeding out faults and bad habits may hurt at the moment 
like taking out a splinter—but the result is worth it. 
April 19 
It is the truth that every human being has something that you 
have not; and that makes it exciting to know all men. 
April 20 
When you wake every morning be grateful for what good the 
night has brought; when you go to bed at night give thinks for 
the experiences of the day. 




















Sonnet 


April 21 
Be quick to take a hint. 
, ‘ April 22 
The little enjoyments of every day should be enjoyed as they 
come along. Not one is too insignificant to be followed up. 
i 2 
Be generous in your judgment. Make allowances. 


April 24 
The performance of duty is a comfort just because duty is duty. 
April 25 
Be joyously expectant, constructively expectant, and your ex- 
pectation wili materialize. 
26 


Recognize trouble only to circumvent it. 


No man should sit in harsh judgment on another, because he 
cannot know the other’s temperament, trials and temptations. 
i 28 


Right thinking isn’t enough; right training isn’t enough; right 
doing must combine them both. 
April 29 
It is only when the seer of visions puts them into concrete 
form that they become of value to mankind. 
April 30 
There is always some other way to try if one way fails. Never 
give up trying. 


Sonnet 


“The stars, the elements, and Heaven have made 
With blended powers a work beyond compare ; 
All their consenting influence, all their care, 
To frame one perfect creature lent their aid. 
Whence Nature views her loveliness displayed 
With sun-like radiance sublimely fair; 
Nor mortal eye can the pure splendor bear: 
Love, sweetness, in unmeasured grace arrayed. 


The very air illumed by her sweet beams 

Breathes purest excellence; and such delight 

That all expression far beneath it gleams. 

No base desire lives in that heavenly light, 

Honor alone and virtue!—fancy’s dreams 

Never saw passion rise refined by rays so bright.” 
—Petrarch. Translated by Capel Lofft. 









Mexico in ‘Trouble 
Emil H. Blichfeldt* 


66 OU are avenged.” Such is the message that Feliz Diaz 
is reported to have sent by cable to his uncle, Porfirio 
Diaz, after the murder, on February 19th, of his prisoner, 
Gustavo Madero, the brother of President Francisco Madero. 
The caliber and the spirit of a man who could thus celebrate 
infamy and grief covering a whole nation needs no words. 
The entire imprudence of it is the only thing that does 
not seem characteristic for a Diaz. Thus is proclaimed to the 
world the uppermost thought in the mind of the prime 
mover in the slaughter of several thousand of his fellow 
citizens, the shattering of their national capital with its 
treasuries of architecture and of art, the overturn ‘of popular 
government itself. Exultation in revenge for the personal 
injuries of a man is the dominant thought; and the injuries 
in question, dictated by the public interest, left unharmed 
the personal life and private fortune of Porfirio Diaz. 
During the reign of the older Diaz in Mexico the govern- 
ment had a habit, and sought to dignify it by calling it a 
“law,” according to which if any man became in any way 
a cause of uneasiness to the administration he was speedily 
put out of the world. It was an unwritten law because its 
character was such that no one with a healthy moral nature 
could have either conceived or executed it; and not even the 
half-primitive, half-degenerate group surrounding Diaz 
could think it defensible. It was known and dreaded as the 
ley fuge, the “fugitive law.” The most euphemistic state- 
ment of it is that any prisoner attempting to escape might 
be shot instantly by his guards without fear of reprimand. 
Its real effect was that no man, once he was taken prisoner 
for any real or fancied offense, civil or political, had a 
*Author of “A Reading Journey through Mexico” in Tuer 
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moment's guarantee of life. He could be ordered trans- 
ferred from one prison to another or from one cell to an- 
other, shot on the way, and disposed of forever by the 
simple statement that he tried to escape. He could even 
be shot in his cell, without formality, and the same reason 
be given. The more influential he was, the more necessary 
it might be thought to give color to the story by some 
actual transfer, pretended attack, or what not. Certainly 
scores, probably hundreds, it may be even thousands of 
Mexican citizens have been murdered by the federal or 
local authorities under this unspeakable “law.” 

The explanation of Francisco Madero’s death and that 
of his Vice-President, Sefior Suarez, during the night of 
February 22, as well as of the earlier death of his brother, 
Gustavo Madero, is therefore a purely conventional explana- 
tion. Like having a caller told that one is “not in” if one 
does not wish to receive him, it is not expected to be 
believed ; but is intended to make an end of inquiry. Even 
if literally true in a given case it will not be taken to mean 
anything till supported by evidence. No one in Mexico or 
out of it, in the absence of the most indubitable proof, 
will believe otherwise than that the group of traitors and 
malefactors in command of the Mexican capital, foully 
murdered Francisco Madero. by the hand of appointed 
agents. Alive, he would alwavs have been dangerous to 
them; and to execute him on any fictitious charge would 
have outraged the sentiment of the civilized world. It was 
for just such dilemmas that the /ey fuga was invented 
Diplomatically the United States and other governments 
may feel obliged to accept the explanation given. Diaz 
and his accomplice, Huerta, however, well know that 
in the secret mind of almost every foreign representative, 
once deprived of power, they would be fit subjects for 
exclusion from any club of self-respecting men in Christen- 
dom. Only the most positive proofs, or the most thorough 
“living down” of suspicion will free them from this odium 
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What Mexico must have to be happy is a civil govern- 
ment, established on the suffrage of the people, presided 
over by a civilian, but guaranteed in its stability by all 
the organized military forces of the nation, and as resolute 
to quell disorder as ever an autocracy could be. A self- 
denying compact made by Generals Huerta, Feliz Diaz, and 
whatever other Mexican generals may have loomed up to 
menacing proportions over night, would startle the civilized 
world. Such a compact and a solemn declaration from them 
severally and individually that they will neither accept the 
supreme office in government nor countenance the aspir- 
ations of any military man to the presidency, would startle 
the world because it would imply the virtue of patriotism ; 
and no one looks for high virtues in men who have given 
such an exhibition of crime and dishonor as these men 
appear to have given. The declaration would be received 
at first with trembling incredulity by Mexicans because any 
purpose genuinely to adhere to it would seem cut of char- 
acter. It would be difficult to get Mexican citizens as a 
whole to participate in a real election; they were so accus- 
tomed during the thirty-five years of rule by a Diaz to 
have their wishes set at naught, and any manifestation of 
desire for a new executive visited with penalties, that they 
could have little faith in a second Diaz. Some, however, 
while not believing the protestations of the generals be- 
cause such protestations have always been easy for a Diaz 
to make and easy to repudiate, would nevertheless take the 
risk. A certain amount of public sentiment would get 
itself registered. If the professional militarists would 
steadfastly support the man elected by this limited exercise 
of the franchise, and repeat their declarations at the election 
of his successor, on entering upon the second term they 
would have ushered unhappy Mexico into a brighter era 
Probably no one expects these men to do anything of the 
sort just imagined because hardly anyone regards them as 
patriots. Yet even heartless and evil men might be solemn 
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ized and humbled by such an appalling national calamity, 
such a heart-breaking disgrace as these men have just 
visited on the Mexican people. If they should act as I 
have suggested some might even begin to think that perhaps 
after all they were not the secret murderers of their 
president. 

Francisco Madero was the duly elected President of 
the Mexican Republic; this is vouched for by Francisco 
de la Barra, a political opponent and a conservative, though 
it may still be hoped not a friend of crime or of autocracy. 
De la Barra is of interest because he is the one civilian 
who has been much talked of for next election. Not all 
pronounced conservatives, even in Mexico, are moral 
perverts, albeit the conservatives in command just now 
stand in an evil light. That Madero’s election two years 
ago was accomplished after a sincere attempt to register 
the choice of the people, for the first time in thirty-five 
years, is a matter of incontrovertible history. Only a vote 
of the people was competent to recall him from office. So 
to any honorable American or European mind it would 
be clear that the hope and prayer of every Mexican patriot 
should have been for his success in mastering the difficulties 
that beset his position. Whatever mistakes he may have 
made, any honorable and intelligent Mexican could have 
turned from him only upon the belief that he was reverting 
to absolutism; and no man could have been farther from 
that. His weakness was in leaning too far the other way— 
in being too much a doctrinaire, too implicit a servant of 
high-minded and unselfish dreams of democracy. If he 
lacked in any particular it was a ground of regret; but 
the only patriotic resolve was to sustain him, to the last 
drop of blood, until a wiser and firmer successor could be 
duly elected. Those who have unseated him are of course 
not patriots, though they will wish for the material de- 
velopment of the country if it remains in their control, as a 


slave driver hopes to keep his slaves in vigor. If they are 
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true to their type and traditions it is easy to guess their 
desired course. They may modify it at the imperative 
demand of conditions. When Madero entered upon his 
administration they argued that he could fiot succeed be- 
cause of the ignorance of the masses and the tendency to 
brigandage among ruder elements of the population. They 
omitted to say that they themselves would be the chief 
obstacle to his success, as they wanted none of his good 
dreams to come true. “Despotism is better than chaos,” 
they speciously argued, “and under attempted democracy 
you will have chaos.” Then they set about fulfilling their 
own prophecy. With even half-hearted acquiescence on 
their part, ignorance, a heritage from their long régime 
of oppression and neglect, could have been alleviated 
and rude brigandage suppressed. Their wicked machin- 
ations to restore the military rule were a _ different 
matter. They worked upon the ignorance of the masses 
when it served their turn. The obvious vice of their whole 
contention is in ignoring the right of the duly elected head of 
government to their unswerving loy:ity, whether they be- 
lieve in all his measures or not. The real issue between men 
of their school and men of Madero’s school is that the one 
at heart admits no validity to a government deriving its 
sanction from the people and the other challenges the 
validity of any government whose sanction is otherwise 
derived. Chaos there has been, but it has been made by 
the powers of autocracy. They, not Francisco Madero, 
must answer to the future for the tumbling down of eon- 
stitutional government in Mexico. Mistakes were made by 
Madero, and had he been a better strategist failure was 
not inevitable. Those who know Mexico know that ele- 
ments of stability and love of order are not wanting in the 
people. 

Madero committed several mistakes, avoiding which 
he might have saved not only his own life but also the 
scheme of national progress for which again and again he 
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had been willing to risk his life. So far as it is possible 
to assign causes in the man himself, these errors may be 
said to have caused his downfall. His first colossal error 
was in thinking that persuasion and leniency had any place 
in dealing with recreants like Feliz Diaz on the one hand 
or savage and lustful outlaws like Zapata on the other. He 
had it easily in his power to take and destroy Zapata at 
one time, but chose to go personally and interview the 
savage, obtaining promises which few except Madero him- 
self thought of any value. The promises were not kept. 
Madero was duped into paying as soldiers an army of 
bandits, who continued their depredations as_ before. 
Later, after Feliz Diaz’s traitorous attempt to establish 
himself at Vera Cruz, whose garrison had been entrusted 
to his command, Diaz was tried by court martial and con- 
demned to be shot. Instead of executing the order of the 
military court, Madero turned the case over for review to 
the Superme Court and let Diaz live until the plans of 
reaction and counter-revolution had matured. Recoiling 
from the cruelty and arbitrariness of the old Diaz regime 
under which Mexico had suffered for thirty-five years, 
Madero was determined to observe all proper guarantees 
of liberty. This was well. He should have seen, however, 
that armed uprising against the government itself is one 
thing to which any government must apply drastic and 
terrible measures. A democracy need be no less severe than 
a despotism. We maintain all proper guarantees, yet our 
policy toward traitors, deserters, or even a sentinel who 
sleeps at his post, is quite definite. Measures that are fiend- 
ish if taken in peaceful times, against lawful opponents, in 
the interest of an individual or a special group, are praise- 
worthy when taken in times of turmoil, in the interest of 
ordered society as a whole. Disloyalty should be followed 
by speedy death. A great many lost faith in Madero when 
they learned of his softness in this regard. Yet it was a 
fault in the direction of goodness; and only a depraved 
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mind could have been willing by it to bring him to downfall 
and assassination. 

Another mistake, as many believe, was in failing to 
maintain a thorough system of publicity throughout the 
republic, so that every citizen who could read would have 
known what the government at least professed to be doing 
and all who could not read would have been told by those 
who could. Madero probably had an aversion to the press 
agent for he was unresponsive to approaches which would 
have advertised his plans. He took no adequate means to 
spread knowledge of the activities and program of his ad- 
ministration; and it became easy for those who themselves 
hate every progressive idea to tell the ignorant that he was 
doing nothing in the way of progress. One disappointment 
of the alienated and exploited classes was his deliberateness 
in attacking the problem of the great landed estates These 
had been built up under the Diaz régime largely by the 
simple method of driving the poor off from their ancestral 
holdings with armed force. Madero had promised remedies 
for such a system. A redivision of the great estates was 
looked for by the ignorant. His remedy was by a mild and 
equitable application of the single-tax principle, a reversal 
of the iniquitious scheme of Diaz, which taxed a cabin 
but exempted these great tracts of so-called unimproved 
lands from which favorites were amassing wealth. A 
Madero could not resort to confiscation even against robber 
barons like these, till they were convicted, though the new 
government has had the effrontery to declare confiscated 
whatever remnant of Madero’s own great private fortune 
was left to his widow after the drains of the past two or 
three years. To say that he had been pilfering from the 
national treasury is as shallow and foolish as it would be to 
accuse Andrew Carnegie of robbing a library by night. 
Recognizing this in some degree, hostile critics have taken 
to blaming his brother, Gustavo, for whatever they declare 
amiss in his administration. The character of Gustavo is 
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less certainly known. But for any member of the Madero 
family, with its hundred million dollars at the time of their 
entry into the campaign for democracy, to have stolen public 
funds would have been a wrong without a motive. It is 
only a little less incredible of Gustavo, the brother, than of 
Francisco Madero himself. Madero took over from his 
predecessors a treasury depleted by costly civil war and by 
their drafts upon it before their departure. He has been 
compelled to maintain large forces in the field ever since. 
It seems natural enough that the money vaults are not found 
bursting outward, and affords no ground of accusation. 

In speaking of Madero’s second weakness, that regard- 
ing publicity, we have alluded to what may actually per- 
haps have been a third, his extreme moderation in proceed- 
ing against evils that he steadfastly declared must be cor- 
rected. Thus he placed himself between “the upper and the 
nether millstones,” hated by Diaz and his group because 
he was a progressive and a radical, distrusted by many of the 
deluded followers of these men and of Zapata and Orozco 
because he seemed to them to be temporizing. 

Madero’s final stand at Mexico City has been criticized 
as a mistake. It was a plain requirement of duty. All the 
editorial talk about his being answerable for the slaughter 
entailed because he did not yield ignores the cardinal facts. 
He was the president of the nation. A disloyal section of 
the army under a commander known to be hostile to popular 
government, had seized part of the national capital by sur- 
prise. He had at his own command another and supposedly 
loyal section of the army under a supposedly loyal com- 
mander. To have surrendered would have been the act of 4 
coward and a recanter. Madero’s mistakes were none of 
them of that sort. 

The word “army” is the key, largely, to Mexico’s mis- 
fortunes. Military and official Mexico is bad. This is no 
more an indictment of the Mexican people than it is an in- 
dictment of the Russians to say that Russia is cursed by a 
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wicked and reactionary government. The military and official 
life of Mexico has not only been dominated by Porfirio 
Diaz for a generation as has the civil life of the country, but 
more than that it has been directly fashioned by him. The 
courts and the officers of government knew no law but to do 
his will. Madero’s reason for choosing his advisers so 
largely among his own relatives was the difficulty of finding 
men of training who would lend him their loyal support. 
The army, absurd in any thought of foreign encounter, has 
been for decades only an instrument of repression and 
intimidation at home. Porfirio Diaz himself stood out be- 
fore every ambitious soldier as an example which said, 
“Whoever can rise to command the army may use the army 
to make himself dictator.” 

The civilian and the soldier in the United States have 
happily always been but fellow servants of the republic. 
The civilian and the soldier of Mexico—meaning now the 
professional soldier by choice and not the conscript man in 
the ranks—stand far apart. The soldier, the little general 
athirst for power, has been the dread and scourge of the 
nation. Taken aback by the monumental and overpowering 
results of their own wickedness, will the now dominant 
rulers of the army make rueful amends to the nation, or will 
they go on to worse and worse by the mere compulsion of 
having launched on a program of government by terror? 
If they can not or will not pause, how long will stricken 
Mexico be compelled to submit? It is hard to hazard an 
answer, but the answer at least will be, “Not always.” 

Francisco Madero, spiritualist, visionary, idealist and 
prophet, humanitarian, philanthropist, man of courage 
though not of iron grasp, friend of democracy, sufferer for 
the common good, has now been placed by his enemies upon 
the roll of those of whom their times were “not worthy.” 
Perhaps they have placed him too high. Such amends fate 
has always given to martyrs. Yet we should not be too 
hasty in arguing that the Mexican people are incapable of 
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self-government. It is a critical operation with any people 
when the delicate mechanism of a new government is being 
set up. This operation must be achieved at a juncture when 
there is no man at once strong enough and evil enough to 
wreck things or when on the other hand, there is a man 
powerful enough and high minded enough to keep male- 
factors under control. Madero was high-minded enough 
but not sagacious enough, it appears; yet he came breath- 
lessly near success. While we have no episode of military 
dishonor in our history equal to that of the Diaz-Huerta 
coup let us remember that the bad traditions of the Mexican 
official class are the direct creations of Porfirio Diaz, who 
himself tried to overthrow his personal benefactor, Juarez. 
Let us remember, too, that while we had no such deep- 
rooted and sinister institution as the army of Mexico has 
been, still our own fate hung more than once in a critical 
balance. Had Washington been, not a statesman, a patriot 
and a great spirit, but a little spirit insane to rule, who 
knows what might have been the outcome? We are re- 
minded, too, by a writer in Harper’s Weekly, that our glib 
generalizations about the difference between Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin are pretty much outworn, seeing that the French 
with their lurid memories of the Revolution put behind 
them, are now giving one of the best examples of self- 
government on earth. The Mexicans are not Latin, and if 
they were we need prophesy no worse a future for them. 
They will emerge; but they must elevate the patriotic 
ideals and the standards of personal honor of their military 
men. Very largely, no doubt, they must reduce their regular 
army, which is without importance for international rela- 
tions and which, once normal conditions are restored, 
beyond the proper functions of the police exists only 
as an instrument of terror and repression to the best 
elements of the nation. The Mexican people deserve a 
better government than they have had. Those who know, 
know that the military and official groups do not fairly 
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represent them. Progressives everywhere should not only 
wish them well but believe that sooner or later their liberty 
will be achieved. For the present, even brutally enforced 
quiet may be helpful till they can take new bearings and find 
new leaders. 

It has been charged that Americans by one means and 
another aided the Madero revolution of 1911 and that they 
have been unfavorable to the counter movement just ac- 
complished. Official action must be distinguished from 
public sentiment, and both from the hidden workings of 
American finance. Officially, the United States has not 
violated the rule of neutrality as to internal troubles in a 
neighbor country. The task of quieting a turbulent country 
like Mexico is one that no foreign nation should covet, and 
our government has been wise. In American financial circles 
there was more sentiment favoring the old Diaz régime 
than favoring that of Madero, for Don Porfirio was always 
hospitable to the foreign investor. Madero, though equally 
friendly to Americans, held that a government should be 
the guardian of the interests of its own people. Once in 
power, however, Madero had some support among American 
capitalists because what investments need more than almost 
anything else is stability; and the investor, if he is faring 
tolerably under a given administration, never wishes a 
violent change. American bankers have offered a loan of 
thirty million dollars to the Diaz-~-Huerta government ap- 
parently hoping to profit by its continuance. As for the 
rank and file of people in the United States, they would be 
certain to favor a man elected by popular choice, rather than 
one who had trampled on the wishes of the people or any 
man who might seek to bring back the arbitrary principle. 
Americans would be unworthy of their Anglo-Saxon herit- 
age if they did not wish well to an attempt at democracy, 
and hate despotism. Americans living in Mexico have on 
the whole been admirably restrained, their one insistent ex- 
pression having been that they hoped the United States 
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would not interfere. Be it said here that the representa- 
tions of Americans in Mexico City are likely to be better 
than the facts because they dare not tell the truth. Should 
intervention be resorted to at an inopportune time, it is 
feared that American residents in Mexico would suffer 
before protection could reach them. This is a delicate 
matter in case drastic action on our part should at any 
time be found imperative. 

Will the United States have an active hand in the near 
future of Mexico? Not if quiet, even the quiet of the 
terror, prevails; undoubtedly, if disorder and riot continue, 
in whatever interest. There was a brief period, a week or 
two perhaps, just before the downfall of Porfirio Diaz, 
when intervention and the management of an election by 
the United States would have been accepted by a very large 
number of Mexicans as needful and justifiable; but they 
would have accepted it with sadness. As soon as they 
began to take hope again, they became fierce in their 
resistance to the mere suggestion, for of course every worthy 
citizen has national pride. But again, under dire conditions, 
the best Mexicans would accept vigorous foreign inter- 
vention as less bitter than terrorism. Of this, among other 
dangers, let the self-constituted masters of Mexico beware! 
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A Tale of Love* 


Alejandro Nieto 


HE tavern of Sefior Paco was well known throughout 
the entire district. The sign “Meles are sirved” and 
“Lickers” which was prominent in front of the tavern was 
sufficient to infuse misgivings into anybody, for one could 
scarcely expect many culinary or bibulous graces from a 
man who possessed so few orthographic ones; but the 
villagers thereabouts were imbibers of proven capacity and 
it would have made little difference to them whether the 
liquor had a “k” or a mosquito mixed in it. Therefore 
Sefior Paco succeeded admirably in his business. 

But at Sefior Paco’s tavern the goods dispensed were 
the least part. The best thing that establishment had was 
its grounds. Behind the hut in which the hostelry was 
situated there was an orchard also belonging to the inn- 
keeper. This orchard was separated by a small mud wall 
from a garden which, though by no means remarkable 
for its flowers, was remarkable for its mistress. The garden 
was attached to the house of Maria Antonia, the neatest 
girl in the village, a queenly creature whose like, perhaps, 
may have been met often before by a man well versed in 
feminine aesthetics, but who, to the people of the little 
village, seemed the goddess Venus in human form. In 
truth there was considerable beauty in this example of 
rural femininity, her strong and well-built form, her cheeks, 
flaming with almost too much color but fresh and healthy, 


*Translated from the Spanish. “Blanco y Negro,” June 9, 1912. 
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beneath which the turbulent and burning blood of twenty 
Aprils circulated. Hers was a face of rustic beauty that 
seemed to diffuse a perfume, bringing to the mind rocky 
and untamed mountains. Between her and city girls there 
was the difference that one finds between the odors of a 
forest and those of a perfume shop. 

Maria Antonia, delighting in air and sunshine, sharers 
and protectors of her beauty, used to spend almost every 
day in her garden. Sefior Paco’s orchard was a strategic 
point of the utmost importance for a lover of Maria Antonia. 

Therefore Sefior Paco was not surprised when there 
presented himself one day in the tavern Joselito, son of one 
of those great Madrid families that used to pass the 
summer in the village. Calling him aside Joselito addressed 
him thus: 

“Listen, friend; that orchard of yours behind the house 
can be of enormous service to me. If you will allow me 
free entrance to it whenever I desire, you will not regret 
it for you know I am 7 

The tavern-keeper raised his shoulders and put his 
head on one side as though saying: “There is no need to 
speak of that. We all know that you are a millionaire.” 

Joselito drew out his pocketbook and threw upon the 
table a bank note for 500 francs, saying: 

“There is my card. Of course this is only the prologue. 
If you serve me well many like that will pass from my 
purse to yours. Is it a go?” 

“No question about it. Come with me. I will show 
you how to get into the orchard so that you may enter 
from now on whenever you like, even though I should be 
absent.” 

They traversed a path that smelled of old musty things 
where the tavern keeper kept the heaped up remains of 
wine-barrels and useless furniture, and as soon as they 
reached the door that opened on the orchard Sefior Paco, 
discreet man, withdrew, leaving to Joselito a clear road to 
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the heart of Maria Antonia, who was watering some pinks 
close by the garden wall. 


II 


This venturesome rental of the little orchard suited 
the tavern keeper admirably. Joselito had not deceived 
him; the bank notes repeated themselves like enchantment, 
so that mine host had no occasion to bewail any affliction 
or relate any tale of suffering as he had planned to do 
should the generosity of the young gentleman suffer a 
diminution. 

Joselito used to call on Maria Antonia every afternoon; 
but, as far as she was concerned, the affair did not get be- 
yond a semi-witty badinage, joyous though somewhat noisy, 
and certainly not at all serious. She allowed herself to be 
loved, she allowed herself to be admired, let slip a tender 
glance or an encouraging word, but nothing more definite. 

Perhaps she was affected by the fact that Joselito, 
although a millionaire, was as ugly as any common mortal, 
wizened, marked by smallpox, four fingers shorter in stature 
than she was herself with an incipient baldness that seemed 
to the girl highly ludicrous. Impossible to love such a man; 
but why not pass the time listening to him, and pass it 
fairly well, too, for the mouth of the lover was a perpetual 
spring of compliments and tender phrases and what woman 
does not like to hear such things even from the lips of a 
phonograph? 

And, as often happens (do not make a note of this, fair 
maids), the coldness and indifference of Maria Antonia 
fanned the flame in Joselito’s heart from a caprice into a 
real passion. Joselito put all his strength into making 
Maria Antonia love him, and Maria Antonia smiled and 
smiled, but would not capitulate. 


III 


About this time there arrived in the village a native of 
South America, Don Santiago, who came laden with gold 
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pieces and posing as a conquering hero. In Matanzas, 
so he said, many women were languishing through love for 
him. No doubt the space that his money took up in his 
trunk may have unduly influenced many hearts across the 
ocean. 

He saw Maria Antonia and fell in love with her or 
pretended to: certain it is that looking over the shoulder 
of Joselito and deeming him to be a rival beneath his 
notice he decided to pay attention to the girl. But how 
begin? By means of the tavern of Sefior Paco, of course. 
That was the natural point of access, the inevitable base of 
operations, the bridge which led to the region where reigned 
the rustic beauty of the village. And thither went our 
fine gentleman. 

“You will not,” he said to Sefior Paco, “deny me access 
through your tavern to the garden?” 

“But there is . . .” 

“There is another man who has this permission? I 
know that; but for that very reason I can have it also. And 
you will not regret it, for the money that I have gained in 
America dollar by dollar I know how to spend, when neces- 
sary, bag-full by bag-full. I will give you twice as much 
as that iittle fop.” 

“But . . . you will understand that I cannot now 
prevent Don Joselito’s also entering . 

“Nor do I desire you to. Let him come or not, it is all 
one to me. Indeed, I do not look upon him in the light of 
a competitor. At what hour does he generally come?” 

“From three to five.” 

“Then I shall come from five to seven. ‘And take this 
as a proof of the kind of man I am.” 

And the South American threw upon the counter a 
bank note for 1,000 francs, which disappeared into the 
hands of the Sefior in the twinkling of an eye. 

The following day the latter said to Joselito: 
“You will excuse me, Don Joselito, but—another gentle- 
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man, Don Santiago, the South American, also wishes to be 
allowed to pass through the orchard to talk with Sefiorita 
Maria Antonia . . .” 

“And ?” 

“And since he pays well . . . you see I am poor 
and business is bad and one cannot despise chances to make 
a little money.” 

“As far as paying goes I shall certainly not be behind, 
and less than ever now that little South American fellow 
dares to oppose me. Did he ask you to prevent my enter- 
ing?” 

“No, Sefior, no. He says that it makes no difference 
to him whether you enter or not, as he does not look upon 
you in the iight of a rival and expects to supersede you 
quicker than 2 cock can crow.” 

“Did the jackass say that? Listen—neither do I care 
a straw about him. Let him enter the orchard at all hours.” 

“Indeed I shall let him! Since, without depreciating 
anybody, Don Santiago is generous as a prince. He pays 
in a kingly manner.” 

“From today on I shall give you twice as much as he 
does. If that parvenu thinks he can outdo me . ...! 
Take this so that you may see the kind of man Don Joselito 
is when it is a matter of his dignity.” 

And a bundle of bank notes passed from the hands of 
the little gentleman into those of the tavern-keeper. 


IV 


The amorous battle of the two suitors was prolonged 
for some time, for Maria Antonia lent ear to both and did 
not seem to lean towards either. Everybody in the village 
was commenting upon the struggle between the two lovers; 
they made guesses, even bets as to which would win in such 
an extraordinary combat. 

“Maria Antonia,” said some, “will in the end marry don 
Santiago.” 
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“Nonsense,” replied others, “she is going to marry Don 
Joselito and very soon, too.” 

These two phrases like two war banners split the 
village from end to end. 

“She will marry Don Joselito.” 

“She is going to marry Don Santiago.” 

And Maria Antonia married the tavern-keeper, who 
had become rich at the expense of the little gentleman and 
of the South American. 


The Vesper Hour* 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent. 


An interesting figure in Germany today is Professor 
Adolf Harnack, professor of Ecclesiastical Law in the University 
of Berlin. He is Germany’s foremost Biblical scholar whose dis- 
cussions of many points of scholarship have often created a great 
stir among the critics. Yet he is eager also to have the people at 
large understand the great charm of Biblical truth. When he gave 
a noble series of lectures some ten years ago entitled “What is 
Christianity?” his lecture room was crowded to the doors. And 
one who knows him writes that his personality is one of “earnestness, 
spiritual intensity, and intellectual fervor” who “deals with religious 
questions as a man to whom they involve the issues of life.” The 
following paragraphs selected from these notable lectures may 
perhaps give some idea of the direct and fervent character of 
Professor Harnack’s teaching. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ?+ 


E know nothing of Jesus’ history of the first thirty years 

of his life. Is there not a terrible uncertainty here? 

What is there left of us if we have to begin our task by con- 
fessing that we are unable to write any life of Jesus? How 
can we write the history of a man of whose development we 
know nothing, and with only a year or two of whose life we 


*The Vesper Hour continues throughout the year the minis- 
tries of the Chautauqua Sunday Vesper Service. 
+Reprinted by the kind permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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are acquainted? Now, however certain it may be that our 
materials are insufficient for a “biography” they are very 
weighty in other respects, and even their silence on the first 
thirty years is instructive. They are weighty because they 
give us information upon three important points: In the 
first place, they offer us a plain picture of Jesus’ teaching, in 
regard both to its main features and to its individual appli- 
cation; in the second place they tell us how his life issued 
in the service of his vocation; and in the third place, they 
describe to us the impression which he made upon his dis- 
ciples, and which they transmitted. These are, in fact, three 
important points. Nay, they are the points on which every- 
thing turns. 

As regards the thirty years of silence, we gather from 
our Evangelists that Jesus did not think it necessary to give 
his disciples any information about them. But much may 
be said about them negatively. First of all it is very im- 
probable that he went through any Rabbinical school; he 
nowhere speaks like a man who had assimilated any theo- 
logical culture of a technical kind, or learned the art of 
scholarly exegesis. Compare him in this respect with the 
Apostle Paul. How clearly it can be seen from the latter’s 
epistles that he had sat at the feet of theological teachers. 
With Jesus we find nothing of the kind ; and hence he caused 
a stir by appearing in the schools and teaching at all. He 
lived and had his being in the sacred writings, but not after 
the manner of a professional teacher. 

Further, unless all appearances are decep- 
tive, no stormy crisis, no breach with his past, lies behind 
the period of Jesus’ life that we know. In none of his say- 
ings or discourses, whether he is threatening and punishing 
or drawing and calling people to him with kindness, whether 
he is speaking of his relation to the Father or to the world, 
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can we discover the signs of inner revolutions overcome, or 
the scars of any terrible conflict. Everything seems to pour 
from him naturally, as though it could not do otherwise, 
like a spring from the depths of the earth, clear and un- 
checked in its flow. Where shall we find the man who at 
the age of thirty can so speak if he has gone through bitter 
struggles—struggles of the soul? . . . . Where shall 
we find the man who has broken with his past, in order to 
summon others to repentance as well as himself, but who 
through it all never speaks of his own repentance? This 
consideration makes it impossible that his life could have 
been spent in inner conflict. . . . . Enough; from 
their silence on the first thirty years of Jesus’ life, and from 
what the evangelists do not tell us of this period of his 
activity, there are important things to be learned. 

He lived in religion, and it was breath to him in the fear 
of God; his whole life, all his thoughts and feelings, were 
absorbed in the relation to God, and yet he did not talk like 
an enthusiast and a fanatic, who sees only one red-hot spot, 
and so is blind to the world and all that it contains. He 
spoke his message and looked at the world with a fresh and 
clear eye for the life great and small that surrounded him. 
He proclaimed that to gain the whole world was nothing if 
the soul were injured, and yet he remained kind and sym- 
pathetic to every living thing. That is the most astonishing 
and the greatest fact about him. His discourses, generally 
in the form of parables and sayings, exhibit every degree of 
human speech and the whole range of the emotions. : 
Entrusted with the greatest of all missions, his eye and ear 
are open to every impression of the life around him—a proof 
of intense calm and absolute certainty. His discourses do 
more than tell us that he spoke in picture and parable. They 
exhibit an inner freedom and a cheerfulness of soul in the 
midst of the greatest strain, such as no prophet ever pos- 
sessed before him. His eye rests kindly upon the flowers 


and the children, on the lily of the field—“Solomon in all his 
6 
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glory is not clothed like one of them’”—on the birds in the 
air and the sparrows on the house-top. The sphere in which 
he lived, above the earth and its concerns, did not destroy his 
interest in it; no! he brought everything in it into relation 
with the God whom he knew, and he saw it as protected in 
Him; “Your Father in heaven feeds them.” . . . He 
who had not where to lay his head does not welt like one 
who has broken with everything, or like an heroic penitent 
or like an ecstatic prophet, but like a man who has rest and 
peace for his soul, and is able to give life and strength, 
to others. 


If we take a general view of Jesus’ teaching, we shall 
see that it may be grouped under three heads: The, Kingdom 
of God and its coming; God the Father and the infinite 
value of the human soul; the higher righteousness and the 
commandment of love. 

That Jesus’ message is so great and so powerful lies in 
the fact that it is so simple and on the other hand so rich; 
so simple as to be exhausted in each of the leading thoughts 
which he uttered; so rich that every one of these thoughts 
seems to be inexhaustible and the full meaning of the say- 
ings and parables beyond our reach. But more than that— 
he himself stands behind everything that he said. His words 
speak to us across the centuries with the freshness of the 
present. 


If anyone wants to know what the Kingdom of God and 
the coming of it meant in Jesus’ message, he must read and 
study the parables. He will then see what it is that is meant. 
The Kingdom of God comes by coming to the individual, 
by entering into his soul and laying hold of it. True, the 
Kingdom of God is the rule of God; but it is the rule of the 
holy God in the hearts of individuals; it is God Himself in 
His power. . . . . Take whatever parable you will, the 
parable of the sower, of the pearl of great price, of the 
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treasure buried in the field—the word of God, God himself, 
is the Kingdom. It is not a question of angels and devils, 
thrones and principalities, but of God and the Soul, the 
Soul and its God. 

* * * OK * * * * * 

Finally, in asking “What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” he put a man’s 
value as high as it can be put. The man who can say, “My 
Father” to the Being who rules heaven and earth, is thereby 
raised above heaven and earth, and himself has a value 
which is higher than all the fabric of this world. But this 
great saying took the stern tone of a warning. He offered 
them a gift and with it set them a task. How different was 
the Greek doctrine. Plato’s message made its appeal to the 
wise. Jesus Christ calls to every poor soul; he calls to 
everyone who bears a human face: “You are the children of 
the living God, and not only better than many sparrows but 


of more value than the whole world.” . . . Jesus Christ 
was the first to bring the value of every human soul to light, 
and what he did no one can any more undo. . . . . No 


one can refuse to recognize that it was he who raised hu- 
manity to this level. 
* * * * * * * * * 

Our knowledge of the world has undergone enormous 
changes—every century since the Reformation marks an ad- 
vance, the most important being those in the last two; but, 
looked at from a religious and ethical point of view, the 
forces and principles of the Reformation have not been out- 
run or rendered obsolete. We need only grasp them in their 
purity and courageously apply them. Modern ideas will not 
put any new difficulties in their way. The real difficulties in 
the way of the religion of the Gospel are the old ones. In 
face of them we can “prove” nothing for our proofs are 
only variations of our convictions. But the course which 
history has taken has surely opened up a wide province in 
which the Christian sense of brotherhood must give prac- 
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tical proof of itself quite otherwise than it knew how, or 
was able, to do in the early centuries. I mean the social 
province. Here a tremendous task confronts us, and in the 
measure in which we accomplish it shall we be able to 
answer with a better heart the deepest of all questions— 
the question of the meaning of life. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Gentlemen, it is religion, the love of God and neighbor, 
which gives life a meaning; knowledge cannot do it. Let 
me, if you please, speak of my own experience, as one who 
for thirty years has taken an earnest interest in these things. 
Pure knowledge is a glorious thing, and woe to the man who 
holds it light or blunts his sense for it! But to the question, 
whence, whither, and to what purpose? it gives an answer 
today as little as it did two or three thousand years ago. It 
does, indeed, instruct us in facts; it detects inconsistencies; 
it links phenomena; it corrects the deceptions of sense and 
idea. But where and how the curve of the world and the 
curve of our own life begin—that curve of which it shows 
us only a section,—and whither this curve leads, knowledge 
does not tell us. But if with a steady will we affirm the 
forces and the standards which on the summits of our inner 
life shine out as our highest good, nay, as our real self; if 
we are earnest and courageous enough to accept them as 
the great Reality and direct our lives by them; and if we 
then look at the course of mankind’s history, follow its up- 
ward development, and search, in strenuous and patient ser- 
vice, for the communion of minds in it, we shall not faint 
in weariness and despair, but become certain of God, of the 
God whom Jesus Christ called his Father, and who is also 
our Father. 
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CELEBRATIONS OF CHAUTAUQUA DAY 


Chautauqua Day has come to stay. It was a happy 
thought to choose for its celebration the birthday of Chan- 
cellor Vincent, since it gave an opportunity for paying two- 
fold honor to one of the revered founders of Chautauqua 
Institution and to the Idea whose development has carried it 
around the world and into the homes and hearts of 
thousands upon thousands of people. 

It is not possible to quote in detail from the many 
reports that have come to the Round Table, but a few 
extracts will serve to show the variety offered in the pro- 
grams and the ever-present spirit of joy and co-operation 
and loyalty that bubbled freshly from them all. 

The Seaside Chautauqua Circle of Belfast, Maine, held 
its meeting in the vestry of the Baptist Church. Classes 
from 1885 to 1915 were represented, some members who 
are now living in distant states sending letters and quota- 
tions. The place cards were views of Chautauqua places 
and buildings mounted on cards. Everything suggested 
Chautauqua, and the undergraduates gained much knowl- 
edge of the earlier days at Chautauqua and realized as they 
did not before the vast gain since 1878 when the Pioneers 
commenced the first C. L. S. C. work. 

Fifty members of the Pacific Grove (California) 
Alumni Association of the Educanda and Vincent Circles 
gathered in the Pacific Grove Museum and listened to 
stirring addresses on appropriate subjects. 

The Larned (Kansas) Chautauqua Circle invited the 
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Progress Chautauquans and the Evening Chautauquans to 
assist them in celebrating Bishop Vincent’s birthday at the 
home of one of the members. The program included a 
roll call of original tributes to the bishop, full of affection, 
and the reading of a ietter addressed to the circle by the 
chancellor. This splendid letter was a sufprise to all but 
the secretary, and if Bishop Vincent could have heard the 
applause that was given after its reading he would have felt 
well repaid for his trouble. Everyone heartily wished that 
the “guest of honor” might have been present. 

The New York City division of the C. L. S. C. Round 
Table listened to Mr. Frank Chapin Bray's spirited de- 
scription of Chautauqua and to his reading of some of the 
tributes in the Anniversary Number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
attaching the names of the writers. They participated 
eagerly in offering testimony to Chautauqua’s power and 
usefulness, and, at the suggestion of Miss Kate F. Kimball, 
they gave the Chautauqua salute to the Chancellor. 

The C. L. S. C. of Sedalia (Missouri) held a Vesper 
Service on the afternoon of Chautauqua Day, extending the 
invitation to all people in any way interested in Chautauqua. 

The Winfield (Kansas) College Hill Circle devoted 
the roll call of a regular meeting to tributes to Bishop 
Vincent. This program included some reminiscent remarks 
by several Chautauquans who remembered vividly the visit 
of Bishop Vincent and his wife to the Winfield Assembly 
about twenty years ago. Winfield stands today as one of 
the assemblies that have at all times maintained a strong 
C. L. S. C. department, and has graduated a class every 
year since its first readers finished in 1887. The Winfield 
Assembly printed and spread broadcast a postcard bearing 
the bishop’s picture and a quotation from him: “Self-im- 
provement in all our faculties, for all of us, through all 
time, for the greatest good of all people—this is the Chau- 
tauqua idea, a divine idea, a democratic idea, a progressive 
idea, a millennial idea.” The circle at Blackwell, Kansas, 
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and the famous Sunflower Circle of Wichita used these 
cards as gifts for the guests asked to celebrate with them. 

Monongahela (Pennsylvania) has several Chautauqua 
Circles, and they were all entertained by the members of the 
Athene Class of 1913, the seniors, in honor of the festival 
day. Rev. W. E. Howard of the Oakland Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, who is president of the 1913 class, 
was the guest of honor. The decorations included a pair 
of owls, the class symbol, and the more serious numbers 
of the program were relieved by the frequent chanting of 
the class yell? 

Personal experiences, told under the general head, 
“What Chautauqua has done for me,” gave a vital touch 
to the program elaborated by the Grace Circle of Falconer 
(New York), while the clever performance of Moliére’s 
“Les Précieuses Ridicules” provided a note of gayety. 

All members of the S. H. G. and all former C. L. S. C. 
readers living in Niagara Falls (New York) met with the 
active circle and spent an evening of pleasure whose chief 
feature was an address on “Bishop Vincent as an Edu- 
cator” given by a local clergyman. 

The pastors of the Methodist Episcopal, the Baptist, 
and the Presbyterian Churches of Wellsboro (Pennsyl- 
vania) united in holding a Union Chautauqua Vesper Ser- 
vice for the pleasure of their respective congregations. Each 
of the clergymen made an address, as did a visiting clergy- 
man from Wisconsin. 

In Branford (Connecticut) the Laurel Circle enter- 
tained the Whitney Circle of New Haven, the main feature 
of the evening being the description of Chautauqua views 
thrown on the screen. 

The ever vigorous Chautauquans of Des Moines (Iowa) 
held an enthusiastic rally under the auspices of the S. H. G., 
and participated in by the active circles which make up the 
membership of the League and the Union. The program 
was ingeniously planned to show the work of Chautauqua 
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from the beginning to the present day. Equally varied was 
the program of the Hillsdale (Michigan) C. L. S. C. and 
the decorations of the president’s house where the meeting 
was held deserve special mention for their good taste and 
appropriateness. A portrait of the chancellor held the post 
of honor. 

In preparation for the Chautauqua Day meeting the 
fifteen members of the Lock Haven (Pennsylvania) Circle 
sent Bishop Vincent a letter of birthday congratulation 
which they all signed. The guest of honor at the appointed 
time was a kinswoman of the chancellor’s and other guests 
included all former readers of the course who could be 
brought together. 

The International Local Circle of North Branch (New 
Jersey) is small enough to be able to sit down to luncheon 
in a private house, so their celebration included a delicious 
meal seasoned with lively and intelligent talk. The after- 
lunch program included an account of the founder’s life 
and ambitions listened to by a group of happy, smiling 
hearers. 

The Jersey Shore (Pennsylvania) Circle whose quarter 
centennial has been celebrated recently, invited guests to 
helm on the celebration of Chautauqua Day. The reading 
of a letter from Miss Kate F. Kimball, Executive Secretary 
of the C. L. S. C., was an agreeable number of the pro- 
gram, as was an original poem by a member. A relative of 
the bishop told anecdotes of his boyhood. The Carlisle 
(Kentucky) Circle had a varied program which included a 
talk on Chancellor Vincent’s life and work, the working 
out of a puzzle whose decorations showed the 1913 owl, 
responses to Chautauqua toasts, and the distribution of 


photographs of Bishop Vincent. These cards were struck 


off especially for the circle and made a highly prized 
memento of the day. 

The Robert Browning Circle laid itself out to give 
Warren (Ohio) more information about Chautauqua than 





Cliffs ard lighthouse, Santa Cruz, California, where the C. L. S. C. study 


group sometimes meets in spite of old ocean’s refusal to obey the 
president's gavel 


Tomb of r at yrdecai, Hamadan, Persia, recertly visited 


reader who lives at Tabriz, Persia 





Bonheur Chautauqua Class,, Des Moines’ latest circle, a happy 
and enthusiastic group 


Twenty-two members answer to the roll-call of the Monterey Chautauqua 
Circle of South Pasadena, California. They work energetically every 
Monday evening, and occasionally disport themselves in Griffith Park, 
Los Angeles 














Where the Spirit Lake, Idaho, Chautauqua Circle was organized 





Swope Park, where the C. L. S. C. readers of Kansas City, Kansas, enjoy 
outdoor gatherings and inhale oxygen 





Park, Prattsburg, N. Y. Several C. L. S. C. readers live in this town 


- 


Ione, Washington Splendid scenery inspires C. L. S. C. readers in this 
Pacific coast state 
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ever it had before—and that is a good deal! The general 
public was invited, and not only did the program explain 
the work of Chautauqua, but an exhibit of books of the 
C. L. S. C. Course, THe CHauTAuQuAN, diplomas, class 
pictures, and Chautauqua views enlightened all who were 
unfamiliar. Many grew eager to share the delightful asso- 
ciations which the others had. 

The Kate Kimball Circle of St. Louis (Missouri) en- 
riched a program selected from suggestions made in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN by interspersing the Chautauqua experiences 
of its members. 

The A. M. Martin Circle of Chautauqua (New York) 
sent the bishop a telegram of congratulation and his birth- 
day was commemorated by a Vesper Service in the local 
church. 

Several visitors of the Fall River (Massachusetts) 
Circle were so interested that the circle members are look- 
ing upon them as next year recruits. The circle used its 
radioptican to illustrate the various numbers of the program 
by throwing on the screen Chautauqua views and pictures 
of the bishop, the Educational Council and of other people 
connected with the Institution. 

In Oil City (Pennsylvania) the Victorian Circle had a 
vigorous meeting, “every number on the program being 
worthy of publication.” An original roll call response, a 
greeting to the bishop, was hailed with cordial applause. 
At Alpine (New Jersey), the home of the Straight Edge 
Industrial Settlement, an evening program in the charming 
little Methodist church offered a varied program of praise for 
Bishop Vincent, his work and influence. The participants 
were the school principal, a high school graduate, the pastor 
of the church, and members of the Industrial Settlement. 
A ten-minute talk descriptive of a week spent at Chautauqua 
last summer was notably informing. It was given by a 
C. L. S. C. reader who began her remarks by saying, “Chau- 
tauqua runs in our family on both sides of the house!” 

In Brocton (New York) all people who had read the 
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C. L. S. C. Course even for one year met in a room whose 
chief decoration was a fine portrait of Bishop Vincent. 
Testimony to the good that Chautauqua had done was 
given by several people. A discussion of “What is the 
most practical thing Chautauqua can do for the good of 
this community” was rich in suggestions. The souvenirs 
of the occasion took the form of tiny painted diplomas. 

The Huntsville Avenue Circle of Birmingham (Ala- 
bama) listened to an address on the “Chautauqua Idea” 
and to a program largely chosen from the bishop’s writings. 
The North Haven Circle decided to have a registration 
booth for all Chautauquans in Birmingham.’ The public 
library was selected, where all the members of the different 
classes were asked to register. This is a practical and desir- 
able outcome of the celebration of Chautauqua Day In the 
Sunday School room of the First Methodist Church there 
was held a Chautauqua Vesper Service on the afternoon of 
the 23d. The Chautauqua Circle of Mobile gave up its roll 
call to an open discussion as to “What is the most practical 
thing Chautauqua can do for the good of this community.” 
It was especially fitting that Alabama should honor the 
Chancellor’s birthday, as he is a native of that state and his 
early years were spent there. 

The S. H. G. of Westfield (New York) with guests 
celebrated the “Great Men of February,” laying special 
stress on Bishop Vincent. 

In San José (California) the roll call of the Santa 
Clara Circle consisted of quotations from the works of 
Bishop Vincent. Blackwell (Oklahoma) Chautauquans 
listened among other speeches to one on “The Value of the 
Chautauqua Readings” and one on “Chautauqua Alumni 
Work,” both inspiring topics. 
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Revolution of 1848 A Man of the People. Erckmann-Chat- 
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Edouard Dantes. 
The Story of the Plébiscites. Erckmann- 





Dumas. 


Chatrian. 


" “ Siege of 
Strasburg 


Franco-German War. 
Siege of Paris 
Franco-German War 
“ “ iti 


Max Cromer. 


A Comedy of Terrors. 
The Be lfry of St. Jude. 
The Parisians. 


Other People’s Money. Gaboriau. 


Hesba Stretton. 


De Mille. 
Esmé Stuart. 
Bulwer. 


Paris. Zola. 
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Rafael Shaw. 
Life in 
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My Italian Year, Richard Bagot. 
and the Italians, Edward Huttor. 
The Soul of Spain, Havelock Ellis. 
Spain of the Spanish, Mrs. Villiers- Wardell. 
Town and Country, L. Higgin. 
Court 

Parties and Governments of Continental Eu- 
Lawrence Lowell, II, pp. 146-206. 


Italy of the 
Italy 


Tripoli and Young Italy, Charles 


Spain from Within, 
Spanish 

Spain and her Peopie, 
of his Catholic Majesty, 


The Governments of 


Europe, Frederic A. Ogg, pp. 353-404, 603-628. 
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PARIS OF THE THIRD EMPIRE 


France in the Nineteenth Century, E. W. Latimer. 
duction to Hugo’s Hernani, edited by James Dowden Bruner. 
in France, Louis Hourtica, Part III, Chapters II and ITI. 
Memoirs, Guizot. 


DeTocqueville. 


Intro- 
Art 
Memoirs, 
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Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES 
“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let Us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 
“a? 
Cc. L; S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Openinc Day—October I. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

Special SuNDaY — November, 
second Sunday. 

Mitton Day—December 9. 


Couece Day — January, last 
Thursday. 

Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpectaL Sunpay — February, 


second Sunday. 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. 
Cuavutaugua Day--February 23. 
SHaxesPeare Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1. 
SpeciaL SuNDAY—May, second 


Sunday. 
INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 
May 18. 
SpectiaL SuNDAY—July, second 
Sunday. 
INAUGURATION Day — August, 
first Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 


St. Paut’s Dav—August, second 
Saturday after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day—August, third 

Wednesday. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MAY 
FIRST WEEK 
“Paris of the Third Empire” (THe Cuautauguan, “A Read- 
ing Journey through Paris,” VIII). 
Smith’s “The Spirit of French Letters,” Chapter X. 
SECOND WEEK 
“Victor Emmanuel III, the King of Italy; Alfonso XIII, the 
King of Spain” (THe CHAuTAUQUAN, “European Rulers,” VIII). 
Sidgwick’s “Home Life in Germany,” Chapters IX, X, 
THIRD WEEK 
Sidgwick, Chapters XIX-XXVII. 


=S 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
The following programs are offered merely as helps to circles. 
No circle is required to use them. 
FIRST WEEK 
1. Roll Call. “Events of the Reign of Louis XVIII, Charles x, 
Louis Philippe, Napoleon III (Duruy’s “History of France” ). 
2. Discussion. “Causes and Effects of the 1oth Century Revolu- 
tions in France.” 
3. Map Talk contrasting the Paris of Napoleon I with the Paris of 
Napoleon III. 


4. Book Review. “An Englishman in Paris.” 

5. Art Talk based on Hourticq’s “Art in France,” Part III, 
Chapter IT. 

6. Summary of Smith’s “Spirit of French Letters,” Chapter X. 

7. Appreciation. “Balzac as a Painter of roth Century French 


Life,” illustrated by examples from his “Human Comedy.” 
SECOND WEEK 

1. Composite Review of Mr. Bestor’s article in this magazine. 

2. Paper. “D’Annunzio and his Work” (“D’Annunzio and Modern 
Italian Drama” in Current Literature, February, ’06; “D’Annun- 
zio, Novelist” in Sedgwick’s “Essays on Great Writers”). 

3. Art Talk. “Sorolla and Zuloaga” (“Two Spanish Painters of 
Genius” in THe CHAUTAUQUAN, August, ’09; references in 
“Readers Guide to Periodical Literature”). 

4. Recitation. “Sorolia” by Dargau in Century, June, ’o9, or 
“Sorolla’s Art” by Cady in Outlook, April 24, ’oo. 

5. Original Story relating the courtship and marriage of Sophie 
and Heinrich (based on Sidgwick’s “Home Life in Germany,” 
Chapters IX, X, XI). 

Reading of Library Shelf in this number. 

THIRD WEEK 

Roll Call. Highways and Byways in this issue. 

Comparison of the cost of living in Germany and in America. 

Discussion of the German attitude of the wife toward her hus- 
hand as compared with the American. 

Kaffee Klatsch. Each member of the circle assumes a part— 

Herr Pastor, Frau Direktor, Herr Professor Doktor, etc. 

(see Sidewick, page 127), using appropriate conversation, and 

discussing the topics treated in Sidgwick, Chapters XI-XVIII. 
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FOURTH WEEK 

Roll Call. Vesper Hour in this issue. 

2. Discussion of Mr. Gill’s or Mr. Blichfeldt’s article in this 
number. 

Composite Summary of Sidgwick, Chapters XIX-XXVII. 

Book Review. “Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 

Talk. “Germans in the United States” (“German Culture in 
America” in Nation, December 10, ’07; “German Element in 
the United States.” Review of Reviews, May, ’o7; “Germans in 
America,” Outlook, October 23, 09; “How Far We Are Ger- 
man,” Nation, October 14, ’09). 

6. Practical Demonstration of the dishes described in Sidgwick, 


Chapter XV. 
~ 4 
TRAVEL CLUB 


Travel clubs should be provided with Baedeker’s “Paris,” 
latest edition. A large map of Paris and a pocket atlas of Paris 
and the vicinity may be had of the Book Store, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
for eighty cents. Every member should do her best to contribute 
photographs, postcards, pictures in books, and any interesting 
Paris mementoes she may have to a general collection which should 
be on exhibition at each meeting. 

FIRST WEEK 

1. Composite History of the reign of Louis XVIII through 
biographies of his ministers Richelieu, Decazes, De Serre, 
Pasquier, Gouvion St. Cyr, Clermont-Tonnerre, Portal, Louis, 
Roy, Corvetto, Villéle. 

Map Talk. “Paris of Louis XVIII.” 

Excursion. “Royal Tombs in St. Denis” (Baedeker). 

Art Talk based on Hourticq’s “Art in France,” pages 326 to 
the middle of 350. 

Paper. “Nineteenth Century Writers before Victor Hugo” 
(Smith’s “The Spirit of French Letters,” pages 278-298). 

6. Reading with assignment of parts of De Musset’s comedietta 

(Smith, page 201). 

Recitation. “The Shepherd and the Hermit” by Mistral 

(Smith, page 287). 
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SECOND WEEK 
Roll Call. “Events of the reign of Charles X.” 
Historical Review. “Jesuits in France.” 
Original Dialogue among participants in the Revolution of 1830. 
Art Talk based on Hourticq’s “Art in France,” pages 350 to 375. 
Explanation of the “Romantic” theory as given in the preface 
to Hugo’s “Cromwell.” 
Summary of introduction to “Hernani” by James Dowden 
Bruner. ? 
Reading with assignment of parts, of Hugo’s “Hernani.” 
THIRD WEEK 
Composite Biography of Louis Philippe. 
Book Review. “An Englishman in Paris.” 
Map Talk. “Paris under Louis Philippe.” 
Quiz. “Cousin, Comte, La Place, Arago, Cuvier.” 
Art Talk based on Hourticq’s “Art in France,” pages 377 to 396. 
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6. Report on “Nineteenth Century Historians and Writers of His- 
torical Fiction” (Smith, page 312 and Faguet’s “History of 
French Literature”). 


7. Recitation. “Carcassonne” by Nadaud (Smith, page 324). 
FOURTH WEEK 


1. Roll Call. “Events of the Second Republic.” 

2. wis. “Life and Adventures of Louis Napoleon” (Duruy’s 
“History of France,” Baron D’Amber’s “Intimate Memoirs 
of Napoleon IIT”). 

3. Book Reviews. “The Return of Pierre” by Donald Hamilton 
Haines and “Between Two Thieves” by Richard Dehan. 

4. Art Talk based on Hourticq’s “Art in France,” pages 396 to 415. 

5. Literary Appreciation. “Balzac.” 

6. Reading from Baizac’s “Eugénie Grandet” or “Old Goriot.” 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON MAY READINGS 
EUROPEAN RULERS. CHAPTER VIII. VICTOR EMMANUEL III OF ITALY; 
ALFONSO XIII OF SPAIN 


1. What sort of people are the king and queen of Italy? 
2. What is the make-up of the Italian parliament? 3. What has 
been Alfonso XIII’s history? 4. Of what does the Cortes consist? 
5. What is the position of the Pope in Italy? 6. What is the 
relation between the church and the state in Spain? 
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A READING JOURNEY IN PARIS. CHAPTER VIII. PARIS OF THE THIRD 
EMPIRE 

1. What was the condition of Paris under Louis XVIII? 
2. What sort of man was Charles X? 3. How did he bring about 
the second Revolution? 4. Describe the events of the “Three 
Glorious Days.” 5. What literary revolution marked the year 1830? 
6. How did Louis Philippe come to-the throne? 7. Sketch Louis 
Philippe’s reign. 8. Describe the Revolution of 1848. 9. Trace 
the history of Louis Bonaparte. 10. Describe the Third Empire as 
it concerned Paris. 11. What was the sequel in Paris of the battle 
of Sedan? 12. Describe the siege of Paris. 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS 
1. What famous English writer of the eighteenth century 
was touched by Queen Anne for the king’s evil? 2. Who was 
Napoleon III’s wife? 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN THE MARCH MAGAZINE 
1. Carlo Bonaparte and Laetitia Ramolino. 2. Barras. 3. The 
Rosetta Stone, through study of which it became possible to 


translate the hieroglyphic inscriptions. 4. Just before the battle of 
Marengo Napoleon’s camp cook found his supplies short, but he 
succeeded so well in spite of his limitations in serving a savory 
dish of chicken that his concoction has ever since been known by 
the name of the battle. 5. From one of Napoleon’s Italian vic- 
tories. 6. The princesses Caroline, Julia, Eliza and Louis (Hortense). 

















Talk About Books 


LEAVES FROM THE City BEavuTiFuL. By Amelia M. Starkweather and 
Jacob F. Starkweather. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 


“Leaves from the City Beautiful,” is the appropriate title of a new 
volume of verse by Amelia M. Starkweather and her husband, 
Jacob F. Starkweather. The work is that of a student and lover 
of humankind. Its appeal is to the vivacious boy and girl as well 
as to the reflective student of middle age; and humor touched with 
seriousness accomplishes effects here and there that neither of 
these alone could attain. It is altogether the kind of verse which 
is ever welcome—the resultant of an earnest soul’s reaction upon 
wholesome experience—and is sure to find a welcome in the hearts 
of its many readers. 
Tue Spirit Prospero AND OrHEerR Poems. By Frederick Brooks 
Lindsey. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1 net; by mail $1.08 
The high thoughts in which this pleasing volume abounds are some- 
what marred by ruggedness of meter and diction. The title-piece, 
“The Spirit Prospero,” contains profound and scholarly meditations 
on nature and life, for which no fitter measure could have been 
chosen than the splendid Spenserian stanza; but we should like 
to see this noble stanza less carelessly used, with no redundant 
syllables, bad rhymes, distorted accents, or faulty Alexandrines. 
The most polished and melodious poems in the collection are the 
sonnets. These are, almost without exception, correct in meter. 
Loftiness of purpose, high intellectuality, and keen appreciation of 
nature characterize the volume as a whole. 


Sotitupe Letrers. By Mary Taylor Blauvelt. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Company. $1.30. 


Some ten years ago an interesting historical book appeared, “The 
Develonment of Cabinet Government in England.” Last year a 


very different kind of volume came from the same pen. It was 
called “In Cambridge Backs,” and was the result of some time 
the great English university. Now we have a third 


ui 


book, “Solitude Letters,” in which Miss Blauvelt continues the 





strain begun in the pages inspired by Cambrid The “letters” 
are reall umiliar ess such topics as s y, success and 
failure, 1 t l rls and the home so on. The 
subjects are many and varied, but they are all handled with fresh- 
ness and with insight. To philosophize through two hundred pages 
w.thout making oneself insufferable is no small achievement, but 
it is accomplished in “Solitude Letters.” Here is a sample of the 
author's thinking: “Is it not true that the greatest geniuses do not 
make us cry? In reading aloud I cry over almost anything, but 


that is purely 


{ 
* k 


hysical, the voice gets choked up. But in reading 
to myself I find that neither Shakespeare nor Goethe make me 
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cry, and that I am much more likely to cry over minor writers 
than over Thackeray, Dickens or George Eliot.” 
Tue Lire oF tHE Spier. By J. Henri Fabre. Translated by 


Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, with a preface by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. $1.50 net. 


In the introduction to the charming stories of spider life, Maurice 
Maeterlinck pays tribute to J. Henri Fabre as a writer, a scholar 
and a poet and then introduces one after another of the subjects 
in the book in such a fascinating style that the reader at once 
becomes desirous of continuing the acquaintance. 

The book in every way fulfils the promises in the introduction 
and the accuracy and detail with which the habits and life history 
of the many arachnids are depicted show the author to be a 
most earnest and careful student of his subjects. 

To the lover of nature “The Life of the Spider” giving 
in detail the spinning of the web by the various Epeirae, the rearing 
of the family by the Lycosa, the villianous attacks upon its prey 
by the tarantula can not fail to be of exceeding great interest. 
The book differs from most of its kind by giving no illustrations. 
Eruics. By G. E. Moore. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Soc net. 
In the very readable analysis of various logical questions related 
to one of the doctrines of utilitarianism, Mr. G. E. Moore in 
“Ethics” has chosen to regard the subject from the point of view 
of pure reason. His view is the anatomical one, and he goes at 
his task in a style that is admirable for its simplicity and clearness. 
Starting with a statement of the particular form of utilitarianism 
which he is considering, he proceeds in the subsequent chapters 
to bring forward and analyze various objections that have been 
advanced against the doctrine under examination. Excellent ré- 
sumés are frequent and help to clarify and intensify the views 
presented. The book, unlike the ethical essays of such men as 
Emerson or James, has little or no value in the determination of 
concrete questions of right and wrong, except in so far as it shows 
the uselessness of the syllogism as a light to the path of duty. 
Wuat Pictures to Ske 1n Europe 1n One SuMMeER. By Lorinda 

Munson Bryant. New York: John Lane Company. $1.50 net. 
Tourists in Europe whose itinerary allows them but three days for 
the city called “Eternal,” two, perchance, for the city that saw 
the first dawn of the Renaissance, will welcome this little guide 
designed to help those who hurry, not because they will but be- 
cause they must. “Public opinion aided by time and thoughtful 
criticism,” the writer says, has determined her choice of these one 
hundred pictures. Certainly no two people could perfectly agree 
on a list of this kind; hence no traveler should follow his guide 
too closely but should occasionally make a dash for himself. 
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Winston Spencer Sir Edward Carson David Lloyd-George 
Churchill Leader against Home Chancellor of the 

First Lord of the ule Exchequer 
Admiralty 


H. H. Asquith A. J. Balfour Bonar Law 
Prime Minister Former Prime Leader of the 
Minister Conservatives 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN EXPANDED IN JUNE TO AN 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE. IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE FORTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE FOUNDING OF CHAUTAUQUA 
INSTITUTION 


Chautauqua during forty years has been 
bringing people into touch with the main cur- 
rents of progress by means of its Summer 
Assembly Program, its Summer Schools, and its 
Home Reading Courses. To signalize the 40th 
Anniversary of its foundation in 1874, Chautau- 
qua Institution inaugurates an enlarged service 
for the year 1913-14. The Chautauquan, the 
monthly magazine established in 1880, becomes 
in June an Lllustrated Weekly Newsmagazine, 
which will provide: 

Information and inspiration of the Chau- 
tauqua Platform type at home throughout the 
year; educational week-by-week interpretation 
of the news; a guide to current reading worth 
while. 


The Chautauquan as an Lllustrated Weekly 
Newsmagazine will render more efficient service 











and meet a distinctly recognized need among 
present day readers. On significant world af- 
fairs—progressive and conservative, academic 
and unconventional, social, religious, literary, 
artistic, scientific—The Chautauquan will sup- 
ply a news perspective, up to date, consecutive, 
unbiased, educational in the broadest sense. 
This expanded service will better represent the 
characteristic Chautauqua Point of View on 
what is worth while ‘‘for the many, not the few.”’ 








The new plan combines magazine quality 
with news interest in a flexible, lively, sane and 
companionable weekly review. For example, in 
1913-14 there will be 


Highways and Byways editorials on current 
events pointing out developments of perma- 
nent significance in the news each week. 

Reviews of books and periodicals to keep track 
of the best in them. 

Frequent surveys of accomplishment in uncon- 
ventional education for adults, whether re- 
ligious, college, school, library, or museum 
extension, social service, club, lyceum, Chau- 
tauqua, or kindred movements. 

Timely summaries of achievements in literature, 

the arts—painting, sculpture, handicraft, 

music, drama—the sciences, the vocations. 














Special articles from famous Chautauqua Plat- 
form authorities presenting both sides of live 
issues of the day. 


News of Chautauqua Institution—all branches— 
throughout the year. 


Double number once a month, containing a 
leading illustrated feature: ‘‘Where Civiliza- 
tions Meet: Round About Constantinople,’’ 
will begin in September, to tell why Constan- 
tinople in fact and imagination is always 
considered so important to world civilization. 

No advance announcement can more than 
suggest the kind of service The Chautauquan 

Newsmagazine as a Weekly will give. All the 

resources of Chautauqua which have made it the 

foremost leader in education for the people will 
be available. It will be issued every Saturday, 
to the advantage of both the Chautauqua Course 
student and the general Newsmagazine reader. 


Each present subscriber to either The Chautauquan 
(monthly) or The Chautauquan Weekly will receive this 
improved Chautauquan, published every week beginning 


June 7, 1913, to complete his current subscription. 


$2 a year, 52 issues. 5 cents a copy. 


Chautauqua Press, Publication Department of 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 











CHAUTAUQUA HOME READING COURSE 
Greece, Constantinople, Italy, Evolution, Current 
Events in the New Classical Year Course 1913-14 


Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their own way 
back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and fight without pay 
for freedom from Turkish rule. The attention of the world is 
centered once again on the Classic lands of the Mediterranean 
basin, where civilizations have ebbed and flowed for centuries. 

What lasting significance has Greece to the modern world? 
Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated? What does 
our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy amount to? Is the 
meaning of Evolution clear? 

Light on these timely questions will be found in the new 
Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: 

The Message of Greek Art. By Dr. H. H. Powers, President 


Bureau of University Travel. 125 illustrations......... $2.00 
Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J. P. Mahaffy, C. V. O., 
author of “Social Life in Greece,” etc...................- 1.50 


Studies in the Poetry of Italy. Roman and Italian. By Frank 
Justus Miller, University of Chicago, and Oscar Kuhns 


NE REE CP a re pee Ie 1.50 
The Meaning of Evolution. By Samuel C. Schmucker, West 
Chester State Normal School, Pennsylvania............ 1.50 


Tue CHAuTAUQUAN: A WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Containing: 

Where Civilizations Meet: Round About Constantinople. By 
Frank Chapin Bray, Managing Editor Chautauqua Press. 


Current Events. “Highways and Byways” news perspective. 
The Chautauquan, improved as a Weekly Newsmagazine, 
with many special features, will not only serve as an inter- 
esting “don’t read at random” teacher for the reading 
course, but, complete in itself as a current news review, 
it will give the reader the Chautauqua Point of View on 
world affairs, unbiased, educational in the broadest sense.. 2.60 


a a er $8.50 
SPECIAL TERMS 


c. L. S. C. enrolment fee without purchase of reading course 
material, $1.00. Each subscription for The Chautauquan (at ), 
for the set of four books (at $4},or for the complete course (at $s), 
includes one C. L. S. C. membership, if desired, with no extra fee 
Single books postpaid at retail prices as shown in table above. 


tn « <hietementaneshbucesmeenbetiuahadteneseeseostestcoaseeeoese $2.00 

Chautauquan with any one of the four books.................ssese00- 3.00 

Chautauquan with any two DBOOkS.........ccccccscccccccccscsccecsccees 4.00 

Se Gis Ey CE co cakansebbindhnabedteetbbaataniovoccovecsscanwse;sese 4.00" 
COMPLETE coueee 

‘a Four Books (cloth bound) and The Chautauquan................. 5.00° 


mit jo cents extra for tL, set postage or prepaid express 
“Collect” charges are more. 


: CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORE 








